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IF THERE is any man in this country who has had 
more enjoyment living in this world than I, I 
would certainly like to meet him. We could have 
a lot of fun together. 


Every bit of it has been, and still is, wonderful. 
I have always gotten a big bang out of acting as 
United States Government Guide through the 
Rocky Mountain National Estes Park area. And 
there is no hobby in the Book of Hobbies that 
appeals to me as much as fishing. 
I have a ranch in the Rockies. Also a mountain 
cabin in which is what I call my “Altar of Friend- 
ship.”” And many an evening I have sat before the 
open fire wondering how Steve Hewes ever got so 
much that meant so much. Looking back over 
my 43 years as a representative of The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company. I realize it was 
because I was in the best business in the world 
with the best company in the business. 
My future is more secure because I secured the 
future of countless widows; set up my personal 
retirement by enabling so many others to retire; 
gained independence by making others indepen- 
dent. And now, each month, I get a substantial 
pension check from The Union Central as an 
expression of thanks for my vears of faithful 
service. Can you beat it! 

Steve B. Hewes, Akron, Ohio, Agency. 
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Money Every Month .. for the Agent 


Through a liberal Pension Plan devised by their Company, 
substantial monthly checks go to qualified members of 
The Union Central Quarter Century Field Club who have 
reached retirement age after 25 or more years of con- 
tinuous service. This plan means security for The Union 
Central Agent who has made a career of providing security. 


tHE Caton Central’ \re IsuRANce co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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. was a great door-opener to Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 


But the great door-opener today is The Prudential's Modified Life 5 policy—BE- 
CAUSE THE PREMIUM FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS IS ONLY ONE HALF THE 
RATE AFTER THAT. 


Mr. H., for example, needed $10,000 worth of protection but felt that he could not 
afford more than $5,000 until he had an opportunity to increase his earning power. 
With the “Modified 5" he was able to own the $10,000 plan and still stay within 


his life insurance budget. 


THE “OPEN SESAME" TO CLIENTS IS— 


THE PRUDENTIAL’S MODIFIED LIFE 5! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 





HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Merry Christmas and Happy New Year! 


HESE good wishes heartily given by all to all 
im the Godliness and the good neighbor- 

liness of Americans. The religious heritage of 
America is rooted in both its discovery and its 
settlement as symbolized by Columbus and by the 
Puritans. In the tradition of this concept, the 
Declaration of Independence set forth for the found- 
ing fathers the American creed that man, by his 
Creator, was given the right of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness and his fellows were en- 
joined thereby to protect him in that right. In the 
Christmas season then, both consciously and un- 
consciously by our greetings we pledge anew a faith 
in God and an unreserved acceptance of the doc- 
trine that to all men there should be assured not 
only every opportunity but every aid to gain a way 
to happiness in life. 

The Declaration of Independence was a covenant 
guaranteeing Americans the natural freedoms of 
life just as the coming of Christ was a convenant 
offering to all men spiritual freedom and an eternal 
life of happiness. Both pacts are concerned with 
the future. The animus of Christmas is a sincerity 
in good hopes for the future peace and prosperity 
each one for his every neighbor. Because it envi- 
sions the future, and because it is the feast day of 
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a child, Christmas is peculiarly a day for child- 
hood and simplicity in sentiment. 
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When we were young, Christmas Day and the 
days before and after were days of pleasure antici- 
pated and enjoyment of the boons that Christmas 
brought. In these childhood days we looked not to 
the past but to what was promised ahead. With 
age we think we lose some of the spirit of Christmas. 
This is only so because we ourselves depart from 
the contemplation of the Birth and the reason for 
the celebration. We look back on time that is gone, 
and when we look back we are impressed with the 
frailty of life. We recall loved ones who are gone. 
We relive ambitions and dreams foresworn. We 
dwell on the disappointments and the sorrows of 
the long ago. 

To recapture the breath and beauty of the Yule- 
tide, we must foresake the past and look to the 
future with its promise of happiness and joy for 
ourselves and for all mankind. Its inspiration is 
geodness and its theme is faith in God and man. 

The Spectator hopes that your Christmas Day 
will be agog with that excitement which comes with 
the expectancy of good things that lie ahead. There 
will be true happiness in the New Year for all whe, 
in this spirit of Christmas, love God with all their 
hearts and their neighbors as themselves. 
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In Action 


Something Old 


HE guilds of England’s Middle Ages are ac- 

cepted by most practical historians as the 
source of modern life insurance. This is so with 
every recognition that the disposition for protec- 
tion against future necessities is one of man’s in- 
nate endowments. Actually, there is in the story 
of every ancient race a pattern of a quasi in- 
surance instrumentality. 

The guilds came to be the most important in- 
fluence in the lives of their members. In fact, 
they were the foundation upon which was built 
the present industrial social and economic struc- 
ture, Practically every device now used by capital 
and labor come from these guilds. 

Picketing, for instance, is said to have origi- 
nated in 1614 when the mercers and ironmongers 
resented the attitude of an employer. Goldsmiths 
and Gunmaker companies were allowed an identi- 
fying mark to be placed on producis made by craft 
members. These marks even now are the signs 
of quality. Times change but men do not. 


Something New 


HE programs for the 1948 meetings of the 

Life Insurance Association of America and 
the Institute of Life Insurance typified the 
modern thinking of present day life insurance 
executives. In previous years, the programs of 
the “Association of Life Presidents” could be 
forecast with some degree of accuracy—both as 
to speakers and their topics. This year, the high- 
lights of the gatherings were the informal ap- 
proach to most of the present day problems, 
formally and informally. The speakers were 
selected from among the coming leaders, and from 
companies, both large and small. 

The climax was not a measured stilted address 
made by some nationally known person, but 
tather a symposium on “Ninety Minutes of To- 
morrow.” 

Six former chairmen of the Institute partici- 
pated. These men included the outstanding 
thinkers in the insurance business. Their names 
are synonymous with progress in their business 
methods, liberality in their social concepts and 
soundness in their desires for the financial welfare 
of their fellows. 





By I. 9. VU. Cullen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


Something Gorrowed 


F the hearings in New York City turn out to 

be merely a struggle between investment 
bankers and insurance companies it will be only 
a sham battle. The preservation of a free capital- 
istic system which means the right of free invest- 
ment will certainly include competitive bidding 
for all corporate issues. 

As I pointed out at the time of the TNEC in- 
vestigation one of the serious aspects of the in- 
vestment picture is that the huge fiscal institu- 
tions of New York, including, of course, the great 
insurance companies, have become reservoirs of 
the savings of the people of the entire nation. 
These savings trickle in from the humblest of 
homes in small quantities. But they flow cut of 
the stream only in huge floods. The consequence 
is that small enterprise throughout the United 
States is dying ef thirst for the capital supplies 
which are available from these reservoirs only 
for big business.—Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Democrat from Wyoming, U. S. Congress. 


Something “/rue 


HE recent hearings by the New York State 

Insurance Legislative Committee were in no 
sense a probe of insurance. Neither were they a 
reflection on accomplishments of executives or 
agents. The financial status of the many units 
of the institution is not questioned. The re- 
sources, reserves and surplus are at all-time peaks 
and are providing complete protection despite in- 
flated values. 

These hearings are routine procedure and, in 
no way, imply 2 criticism of the insurance in- 
dustry. Each year, prior to the opening of the 
legislature, the joint insurance committee re- 
views the year to ascertain if any amendments or 
new legislation are required. 

New inventions, new hazards necessitate new 
coverages whose introduction into the under- 
writing structure could justify law adjustments. 
A changing financial outlook might make new in- 
vestment procedures inevitable. The impact of 
Federal legislation on the social order conceiv- 
ably could occasion new State legislation. Actual- 
ly, the hearings supported the contention that the 
standards of insurance are on a high plane. 
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FROM THE DIARY OF AN EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE —One of a series of advertisements lustrating 
! how a life insurance agent serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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Why Insomnia Doesn’t Bother Ed Raynor! 


NATURALLY, Ed “sleeps like a baby.” He never lies 
awake worrying “What am I accomplishing in life? 
What’s it all about?” 

He knows that his day’s work is a good day’s work 
for himself—his fellow citizens—and his community. 
And as the years go by, he sees the results mount up. 

For instance, Ed knows 28 youngsters who might 
never have finished college if their fathers hadn’t 
arranged through him for Equitable Educational 
Funds. Because of Ed, those 28 boys and girls are 





usten ro “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 








THOMAS lI. 





going to get a better start in life—will have a better 
chance to develop into worthwhile citizens. 

Yes, Ed Raynor’s work as an Equitable Society 
representative is more than just a “job’’—it’s a good 
way of life. He sleeps soundly because he knows that 
he is doing his bit to make the world a better place 
to live in. He takes a deep satisfaction in his work... 
in the respect that is his as a member of a highly 
regarded profession and as a representative of an 


institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President-393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 


el 
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is occasioned by answering the telephone only to 
find out that the other party has called the wrong 
umber. Telephone officials hoped that, when the dial 
ystem came into being, the ringing of wrong numbers 
would be eliminated. However, they neglected to realize 
that the self-dial system, though a big improvement, 
kould not eliminate all errors. When pre-occupied or 
ina hurry the average person is apt to waste consider- 
Lble time through careless dialing. And there is little 
-onsolation, after the mistake has been made, when the 
bther fellow says “Sorry—Wrong Number.” This mis- 
take and its effect is only momentary. If it were per- 
manent, it would be serious. And yet, in the larger 


oF of the unpleasantries of a busy person’s life 
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ena of human activity, there are many men and 
omen who have selected the “wrong number” per- 
manently and have been sorry ever since. 





Job Incompatability 


Recently I met a man who by hard work and per- 
severance built up a very large metal company. The 
ativities of this business consisted in buying scrap 
metal from junk dealers and reselling it to others for 
large profits. This man incorporated the business which 
tars his name and had hoped thereby to build a 
monument to himself. His only son, however, had in- 
herited tendencies from his mother’s side of the family 
and the boy detested the nature of his father’s business 
aid the people associated with it. He had graduated 
fom an art school and was gifted both as a sculptor and 
painter. He yearned for the life of an artist as opposed 
0 that of a junk metal broker. However, the father 
mposed his will upon his son and demanded that he 
ive up his artistic career and, instead, become an 
ficer of the corporation. This lad was forced into 
ork for which he was not temperamentally suited. His 
icompatibility with the job is evident to everyone who 
‘tows him. There is no doubt in the minds of his asso- 
lates that Life has given him the “wrong number.” 
And it will be a permanent error. 

An eminent psychologist once told me that, if it were 
tot for the practice of parents forcing their wills upon 
heir children, he would not have any patients. And this 
fom a man whose professional calendar is overcrowded 
with patients. He said such a child’s position was ex- 
pressed by the Shakespearean phrase “Do we must, 
what Force would have us do.” Thus many parents 
direct their offspring into lines of endeavor that satisfy 
the parents’ ego, even if it destroys the child’s innate 
desires and natural tendencies. Much youthful talent 





éy LEON GILBERT Simon 


Sorry - Wrong Number 






has been slanted out of its proper direction by parents 
whose own perspectives have been warped. 


One need not travel far to observe countless cases 
of men married to “wrong numbers”. The converse 
is also true. Superior women who have acquired 
inferior husbands. Accidentalism and circumstances 
play a large part in the mating of opposites. A man, 
whom I have known for many years, was very happily 
married to a woman of fine texture. Unfortunately, a 
few years ago she died and left a most sincerely be- 
reaved husband. This childless marriage left him alone 
and his nature required the warmth and tenderness cf 
feeling which his wife had previously provided. His 
depressed feelings gained the upper hand and hastened 
his desire to get married again. 


His youth and wealth were not unnoticed by many 
of the opposite sex. Not too long thereafter he was 
encompassed by a woman of great shrewdness and 
before his friends knew what was going on, they were 
married. But here was a man of great ideals. VW'e:lth 
had not injured him. He was strong enough to with- 
stand its injurious tendency, when improperly used. 
But his newly acquired partner was the direct op- 
posite in terms of desire, and now they are constantly 
at cross-purposes. In his second marriage he had mis- 
taken the shadow for the substance and in his quest 
for happiness he had acquired a permanent “wrong 
number”. To say that he is “sorry” is indeed an 
understatement. 


Waves of Error 


It is quite obvious that in the arena of life there are 
many cases in which the career, or the mate, is incom- 
patible with the individual. Such peop'’e are tossed 
about on the dubious waves of error. This discord, as 
Tennyson expressed it, is “A rift within the lute”. 
This conflict of person with person, or individual with 
enforced career, provides discord and lack of harmony 
that upsets emotional stability. They are out of tune 
with each other. Cross-purposes do not produce happi- 
ness and seldom success, if ever. Careers that are ill- 
advised and ill-imagined are fraught with dangers. 
These people get out of focus with life. They are mis- 
placed—like a door off its hinges. Maladjustment dis- 
qualifies any chances they may have had for ultimate 
happiness. James Russell Lowell once wrote “Truth 
forever on the scaffold. Wrong forever on the throne”, 
and, in a comparable sense when speaking of misplaced 
persons we may say: “Happiness forever on the scaffold. 
Wrong numbers forever on the throne.” 
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ITH the advent of a new year 

and a new Congress, the in- 
surance business faces one of its 
most important years in the nation’s 
capital since the heyday of the New 
Deal. 

Among other things, the insur- 
ance business can anticipate: 

(1) Thorough investigation by 
Representative Emmanuel Celler, 
Democrat, of New York, the new 
chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

(2) The proposal by Oscar Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, 
that 20,000,000 additional persons be 
brought under Social Security cov- 
erage. 

(3) Another proposal, also by Mr. 
Ewing, that the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State governments 
embark jointly on a national health 
and medical program. 

Any way you look at it, it’s going 
to be a big year. Let’s look at 
these developments one by one: 


WINDSTORM CELLER 


Congressman Celler’s idea is that 
certain insurance companies have 
beceme too large and powerful. The 
type of investigation he has in mind 
is centered around the old monop- 
oly argument—that the big com- 
panies have been gobbling up their 
competitors in violation of the Sher- 
man and Clayton anti-trust statutes. 

Public hearings probably will be 
held by the House Judiciary Com- 
mitte for a week or so, after which 
Mr. Celler will report a bill seeking 
to break up wh2t he refers to as 
“the monopolistic character” of the 
business. 

Whether or not any such bill can 
be passed by the Senate and the 
House and signed by the President 
is problemat'cal. A number of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s advisors in the 
nineteen thirties eyed the insur- 
ance business, covetously, with the 
idea cf Federal regulation. None 
of them’ succeeded. Apparently 
Mr. Celler thinks the time is now 
ripe for another attempt. 


SOCIAL SECURITY REFORMS 

As for Social Security reforms, 
the Administration’s plan can be 
summarized as follows: (1) Repeal 
the Gearhart resolution which re- 
moved about 1,000,000 persons from 
social security rolls; (2) Add about 
20,000,000 persons, including those 
in the armed forces, domestic and 
agricultural workers, self-employed 
(including insurance’ salesmen), 
employees of municipal hospitals 
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and charitable institutions, small 
merchants, doctors, farmers, and 
others; (3) increase pension pay- 
ments and survivors’ benefits by at 
least 50 per cent. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Ewing describes the pres- 
ent average old-2ge pension of 
$39.90 per month as “slow starva- 
tion.” 


HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Ewing’s second major pro- 
posal—that a nationwide health in- 
surance program be initiated with- 
out delay—is in for some rough 
going on Capitol Hill, despite his 
statement that the nation, as a re- 
sult of the November elections, 
stands “foursquare behind the 
great social and economic program 
which was initiated under the 
Roosevelt administration and car- 
ried on so vigorously and whole- 
heartedly by President Truman.” 
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What Mr. Ewing has in ming 
a gradual expansion of health 
sources up to the point where 
Federal, State, and local goye, 
ments are spending $4,000,099 
a year by 1960. (Mr. Ewing's, 
tire program is presented in ; 
publication, “The Nation’s He; 
A Ten-Year Program,” [pj 
States Government Printing Of 
Washington 25, D. C.; price $1, 

Financing of such a prog 
would be carried out in much 
same manner in which the pres 
social security program is adminj 
tered. At the present time, \ 
Ewing’s staff is talking about 
three per cent payroll tax (one; 
one-half per cent each on employ 
and employee) to be deducted fry 
wages and salaries. 

With a wary eye on the opp 
tion campaign now being waged } 
the American Medical Associati 
Mr. Ewing declares that “attac 
on national health insurance cou| 
be summarily dismissed as ridiq 
lous, if they were not backed } 
ruthless forces in th United Stat 
who close their eyes to the heali 
needs of our people.” 


The AMA, on the other hani, j 
telling its members that “a cris 
will have to be met” within t 
next few months. AMA al 
“This is not a mere statement— 
is an incredible reality .. . Re 
member Germany, England, Auy 
tralia, and New Zealand.” 


Now 
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HE United States Chamber 1 

Commerce points out in a ney 
survey that nearly 19,000,000 per 
sons are now insured against los 
of income caused by sickness 0 
accident Another 20,000,000 
persons are insured against hospital 
expense, nearly 15,000,000 agains! 
surgical expense, and __ 1,900,00l 
against medical expense. 

Nine grants, totalling $82,688, 
have been approved by the United 
States Surgeon General to supp0t 
laboratory and clinical research it 
cancer . . . Cancer control and re 
search grants of $1,300,000 aiready 
have been approved. 


HE Housing & Home Finantt 
Agency is issuing copies of ap 
proved electrical codes . . . HHF 
is reminding homebuilders that tht 
increased use of electricity in moé- 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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THEY WORK 


TOGETHER 








The Mutual Life’s national 
advertising campaign is another 

part of the Company's overall program to give 
strong support to the personal seliing efforts of its 
Field Underwriters. On an average of once a week 
a Mutual Life “sales message in print” appears in 
one or another of six leading national magazines. 
Each ad is aimed directly at the better prospect 
—particularly the young family man. Every ele- 
ment of the ad—the headline, the illustration, and 
the short human interest story—helps to get our 
message across to that audience. Each ad explains 
briefly the contribution life insurance can make 


toward family security, and stresses the desirability 
of an Insured Income interview. 

To arouse the reader’s interest further, the ad 
offers him a free booklet about Social Security. 
The booklet explains how to estimate Social Se- 
curity benefits, and then points out the advisability 
of preventing the possible loss of those benefits 
through a properly coordinated life insurance 
program. ° 

Thus The Mutual Life’s advertising campaign 
and The Mutual Life Field Underwriters are 
exerting a combined effort to help convince the 
public of the need for life insurance. 


Our 2ud Coentury of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


eoTuag | 
* Me 


34 NASSAU STREET 


Iranced, IB Groom 


NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
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Editor 


The Spectator 


SA V. CALL of Los Angeles, 

president of the Pacific Mutual 

Life of that city, was elected 
president of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America at its 42nd an- 
nual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, Der ¥. 
Mr. Call succeeds Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the Metropolitan Life, 
as president of the association. 

Mr. Call has been a prominent 
member of the California bar for 
many years. He started with the 
Pacific Mutual as counsel, leaving 
his private practice to do so, ard 
was elected executive vice-president 
of the company in 1935. In 1942 he 
became president. 

Always active in civic and com- 
munity affairs, Mr. Call is a trustee 
and vice-president of the University 
of Southern California, which has 
awarded him a doctorate of laws, 
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New and retiring presidents of the LIAA chat with officers of the as- 


sociation at its annual meeting in New York City. Left to right—Bruce 
E. Shepherd, manager; Asa V. Call, president, Pacific Mutual Life, and 
new president of the organization; Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life, retiring LIAA president; Eugene M. Thore, general counsel, 


and is immediate past presider:t of 
the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, of which he is now treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Call is currently serving as 
chairman of the finance committee 
of Greater Los Angeles Area Plan, 
Inc., dedicated to the erection cf a 
new opera house and auditorium. 
He also is a director and member of 
the executive committee of the Cali- 
fornia Bank and of Gladding, Mc- 
Bean & Company. and a director of 


ASA 
V. 
CAL". 


New 
President 





the Braun Corporation and ;/ 
Founders Fire and Marine Insurang 
Company. 

Approximately 500 top executive 
from all parts of the United State} ° 
and Canada were on hand at th 
Waldorf-Astoria to take part, for 
mally and informally in the pr 
ceedings. With President Lincoln j 
the chair, the meeting progress 
cmoothly as planned well in a 
canve—with but two notable exce 
tions: 

(1) General Dwight D. Eisen 
hower, president of Columbia Unit 


pnd for 
five bi 










versity, who had been scheduled af. the 
iddin; 
featured speaker at the luncheon vir 


notified the association at the lar 
minute, virtually, on Thursday Mr. 
morning that he would be «unable t#f™Pe! 
attend. Naturally, attendants werf”®st 
disappointed. br not 

(2) On the other hand, theypidder 
were surprised agreeably when, af" ? | 
the opening of the afternoon session FP" 
President Lincoln presented Bertani 'S 
Baruch, who has become almost af"S° 
legendary figure in the world of P*' ° 
finance. Mr. Beruch, who waft 


greeted with a tremendous ovation, °°" 
appropriately responded with chat- /%™e ! 
acteristic warmth and sincerity. f* P™ 
e°e repress 

he adc 

LEROY A. LINCOLN fins | 


Competitive bidding in the issuefurit 
of securities has not proven attrac This 
tive to corporate borrowers and ifrent | 
nowhere used except where !Poln, | 
quired by regulatory bodies, Leroypt the 
A. Lincoln, president of the Metro New ¥ 
politan Life of New York, said five c: 
his opening address as president oRegula 
the association. Dise 

“For certain public utility issvePecuri 
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. Insurance? d for railroad securities, competi- 


ive bidding has been required for 
executive several years,” Mr. Lincoln said. 
ited Statel Corporate officers in other fields 
nd at there aware of the opportunity to re- 
part, forp° to competitive sales of their 
the pre securities as a method of financing. 
Lincoln if § significant that we know of no 
progresse! tance where an industrial cor- 
1] in agpotation has called for competitive 
ble excepPiis for its securities. Just why our 
esulatory authorities have seen fit 
» restrict the discretion of duly 
mstituted corporate management 
y the strait-jacket of competitive 
bidding in those cases, where it is 
required, is not clear.” 


D. Eisen 
nbia Uni 
ledniled a 
luncheon, 


t the last é 
Thursday Mr. Lincoln said that since, in 


“unable ppompetitive bidding, no investor or 
investment banker knows whether 
r not he will be the successful 
nd, they idder, he is not justified in putting 
when, af! 2 great measure of time and 
nsession, FxPENse in adequate investigation of 
j Bernardf'e issuer in advance of the sale; 
almost ape"sorship responsibility on the 
world of PZt of the investment banker to 
who was ther investors or issuers is greatly 
s ovation, f8ened, his function tends to be- 
ith chat- {Me restricted merely to problems 
erity. pricing and distribution. No one 
Representing the ultimate investor, 
te added, takes part in the discus- 
LN fons leading to the creation of the 
the issuepecurity. 

n attrac} This was one of several invest- 
-s and Ment angles discussed by Mr. Lin- 
here fBln, who reviewed the discussions 
3s, Leroy the recent public hearings in 
e Metro- New York of the New York legisla- 
, said five committee exploring insurance 
sident O'fegulatory measures. 

: Discussing private placements of 
ty isUSKeurities’ Mr. Lincoln said, “For 


ants were 
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some 15 years, private placements 
have served a useful purpose in the 
national economy. Industry, as a 
borrower, has demonstrated its de- 
sire for the simple and effective 
means of obtaining long term capi- 
tal requirements. It should continue 
to have available alternate methods 
of handling its financing. There are 
times when industry may well pre- 
fer to issue its securities through 
an investment banker, and other 
times when it will prefer expedi- 
tious, flexible, economical, direct ne- 
gotiations with private lending in- 
Stitutions. In a free economy, the 
borrower should have the right to 
make its own choice.” 


Life insurance represents small 
business both from the standpoint 


of the borrower and the investor, he 
declared. “Many companies are 
mutual and have millions of policy- 
holders who are in many ways 
analogous to stockholders,” he said. 
“The average interest of these mu- 
tual policyholders in the success of 
their company is individually small 
and, while the company may be cus- 
todian of their savings, each and 
every one of them has, in his or her 
relatively small way, a keen inter- 
est in how the company shall make 
its investments. 


“In the light of this fact, he or 
she is a genuinely small investor 
and his or her status is as much 
entitled to consideration as that of 
what is called the ‘small borrower.’ 
This small investor may have an 
interest of a few hundred dollars in 
the investments being made by. his: 
life insurance company, but the so- 
called ‘small borrower,’ as the term 
is envisioned by those who discuss 
the size of borrowings, is probably 
a corporation borrower of a million: 
dollars, more or less.” 


BRUCE E. SHEPHERD 


The people of the United States 
have achieved a new record during 
1948 in volume of life insurance 
owned and number of persons own- 
ing it, Bruce E. Shepherd, manager 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America, announced Wednesday 
night on the eve of the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting. Mr. Shep- 
herd made a “token” appearance 
on the program Thursday—since his 
comprehensive report had already 
been reproduced in full for distri- 
bution to members. Mr. Shepherd. 





Photographed at the LIAA luncheon are—left to right—Gerard S. 
Nollen, chairman, Bankers Life Company, Des Moines; James A. Fulton 
president, Home Life, New York City; James L. Loomis, chairman, 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford; George W. Smith, President, New England 
Mutual, Boston; W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City. 
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estimates that at the end of this 
year there will be 78,000,000 policy- 
holders in this country and their 
total life insurance protection will 
have passed the second hundred 
billion dollar mark. It is expected 
to be $201,000,000,000 on December 
31, according to his annual report 
to be submitted at today’s meeting. 

This will mean, he said, that the 
people of this country will have in- 
creased their life insurance protec- 
tion by 8% during the year and 
by 86% since 1938. The year-end 
distribution by type of life insur- 
ance owned will be: ordinary in- 
surance, $130,400,000,000, approxi- 
mately 65% of the total; group and 
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wholesale life insurance, $39,200,- 
000,000, about 19% of the total; and 
industrial life insurance, $31,400,- 
000,000, some 16% of the total. 
“This $201,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance owned by the people of 
this country represents one of the 
important economic resources of the 
nation,” Mr. Shepherd said. “In 
countless instances, the existence of 
this protection would make the dif- 
ference between broken home and 
the preservation of the family unit, 
between humiliating dependency 
and self-respect. The protection af- 
forded by this large total is, how- 
ever, a relatively modest amount, 
equivalent to less than one year’s 
naticnal income at the current rate 
and representing an average of less 
than $2,600 per policyholder. Taking 
into account the reduced dollar pur- 
chasing power, this average would 
give the policyholder the equivalent 
of only $1,500 of life insurance in 
terms of pre-war dollars.” 
Purchases of new life insurance 
in the United States held within 2% 
of last year’s all-time high volume, 
Mr. Shepherd also reported. His 
estimate for the year’s total pur- 
chases is $22,700,000,000, of which 
$15,000,000,000 will be ordinary in- 
surance, $3,300,000,000 will be group 
and wholesale lite insurance, and 
$4,400,000,000 will be industrial life 
insurance. The group insurance pur- 
chases in 1948 will be about 3% 
greater than they were in 1947, 
while purchases of ordinary and in- 


BRUCE 
E. 
SHEPHERD 


dustrial insurance will be about § 
less than last year. 

Payments to policyholders dl 
beneficiaries during 1948 wij 
about $3,170,000,000, Mr. Shephy 
reported. This will be a new regy 
in the amount of such paymey 
about 7% above the 1947 reg 
About 45% of this will be paymej 
to beneficiaries of deceased poli 
holders, with death claim payme 
for the year at about $1,430,000, 

Reflecting the increasing use 
life insurance as a channel of sy 
ings and investment for the cry 
tion of individual security, the , 
sets of the U.S. legal reserve } 
insurance companies will have ; 
creased about 7% during 1948 to 
estimated $55,400,900,000 at the « 
of 1948, Mr. Shepherd 
reported. 

“The composite investment holf 
ings of these companies present 
post-war picture in sharp contra#’”’ 
with that of the war period,” } 
said. “The predominant flow of lit 
insurance funds since the end 
1945 has been into private inves 
ments.” This trend, greatly acce 
erated in 1948, has occurred in y 
sponse to the capital needs of co 
porations and individuals as the n s 
tion’s expenditures on private di 
mestic investment increased 
about 80% between the first quarte 
of 1946 and 1948 and since hag’ . 
maintained at that level. ogee 

“A net increase of $6,527,000,004.,." y 
holdings of corporate  securitief igo. 
mortgages and real estate inves... a 
ments of all life insurance cont, L 
panies is estimated for this year, 44) , 
against corresponding increases 9 
$4,761,000,000 in 1947 and $2,346 
000,000 in 1946. In both 1947 an au 
1948 such increases have been sub bte pr 
stantially larger than the total in ew Y 
crease in assets. Thus in these tw lect 
years life insurance companies hav Lite of 
been able to place in private enter}... ; 
prise investments not only all nev nc De 
funds coming into their hands, buf,-. of 
also sizeable amounts of additional.” 
funds. Decreases in holdings of gV-}).,; 
ernment bonds, foreign and domes impar 
tic combined, of $1,566,000,000 hding 
1947 and $2,909,000,000 in 1948 aC eorese 
count for the availability of fundj,, rm 
for private investment in excess Sompar 
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Although we think of ourselVébusines 
as the world’s healthiest and me 
physically fit nation, there are som gent 
23,000,000 persons in the Un 
States handicapped to some exte%et 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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reserve | DWIN W. Craig of Nashville, 

ll have Tenn., president of the National 

1948 tog Life & Accident and a promi- 


at the agent radio executive, was re-elected 
rd furthguairman of the board of the In- 
itute of Life Insurance, Dec. 10, at 
ment hol s tenth annual meeting at the Wal- 
present —_— Hotel in New York 
ity. 

wy Holgar J. Johnson of New York 
’. fas also re-elected president, with 
uglas L. Dunbar, secretary, and 
Arhur C. Daniels, executive as- 
stant. 

| Elected to the board of directors 
fi the Institute were: Peter M. 
Fraser, president, Connecticut Mu- 


bt P ual, Hartford; Edmund Fitzgerald, 
reased President, Northwestern Mutual, 


filwaukee; Robert E. Henley, presi- 
‘ent, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, Richmond; Leroy A. Lin- 
dln, president, Metropolitan Life, 
Kew York City; James A. McLain, 
resident, Guardian Life, New York 
Lity; and Frank P. Samford, presi- 
. “pent, Liberty National, Birmingham. 
us yeal, 7 ail were elected for four-year 
creases dens except Mr. McLain, who was 
“= ypimed to fill the vacancy left by 
aoe a ne death of Alexander E. Patterson, 
. Rte president of the Mutual Life of 
> total in he Waste. 

these 7 Election of the Home Beneficial 
anies hay Life of Richmond, Va., to member- 
ate = tip in the Institute at a board meet- 
ee tat? Dec. 9, increased total member- 
additional tip of the Institute to 159 on the 
cook” of its tenth annual meeting. 
aa a uiginal membership in 1939 was 87 
— - in ‘ompanies. Present members, in- 
| 1948 aef ings 10 Canadian companies, 
of fend present more than 90% of all U. S. 
. Da insurance in force. Two other 
excess "Pompanies elected to membership 
turing 1948 are the West Coast Life 
{San Francisco and the American 

lutual Life of Des Moines. 
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RUSK Mr. Craig has spent his entire 
ourselVbusiness life with the National Life 
and M% Accident, starting in 1913 as an 


are SOMBgnt in Texas and being elected 
e Unilbresident in 1943. He has long been 
ne exte ttive in the national affairs of the 
57) € insurance business. He is a 








Featured speakers at the annual 
ance included, left to right: Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, Hartford; M. Albert Linton, president, Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia; Gerard S. Nollen, president, Bankers Life, Des Moines; Edwin 


W. Craig, president, National Life 


meeting of the Institute of Life Insur- 


and Accident, Nashville; Claris Adams, 


president, Ohio State Life, Columbus; and Leroy A. Lincoln, president, 


Metropolitan Life, New York City. 


INSTITUTE 


INS 


former president of the Industrial 
Insurers Conference and a former 
director of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. 

He has also been a leader in radio 
since 1925, when he planned and 
built Station WSM, of which he is 
now board chairman. In 1934 he 
organized the Clear Channci Broad- 
casting Service and has been chair- 
man of the group since then. In 1937 
he was chairman of a committee to 
reorganize the National Association 
of Broadcasters under paid execu- 
tives. He also served as a director 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee of that association. 

The past ten years have seen 
unprecedented progress in the 
expansion of family financial se- 
curity in the United States, Mr. 
Craig declared in his opening ad- 
dress. 


OF LIFE 
URANCE 


“In this single decade, the peo- 
ple of this country, imbued with 
a spirit of thrift as never before, 
have added nearly $100,000,000,000 
to their family protection through 
life insurance,” Mr. Craig said. 
“Even more important, this 10-year 
period has seen the number of per- 
sons owning life insurance increased 
by at least 15,000,000 to the present 
78,000,000. Four out of five of our 
families now own some life insur- 
ance. That is an important expan- 
sion of protection for so short a 
period.” 

No small credit for this spread in 
family protection goes to the prog- 
ress made in these 10 years in the 
distribution of life insurance in this 
country, Mr. Craig also said. “There 
has been a material broadening of 
sights and increased attention to di- 
recting all activities toward the 
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public interest,” he continued. “So- 
cial consciousness has been written 
into the basic operations of both 
management and individual person- 
nel. Selling to meet specific needs 
has become an integral part of the 
life insurance distribution system. 
Every possible effort has been made 
to extend life insurance to more and 
more people. 


“There has been a material in- 
crease in the numbers of persons 
with health impairments or in haz- 
ardous occupations who have been 
able to secure protection through 
the expansion of ‘extra rate insur- 
ance.’ This type of protection has 
now brought life insurance to more 
than 4,000,000 persons. There has 
been a material increase in the issu- 
ance of life insurance to juveniles 
as a thrift base to start their secur- 
ity programs at an early age. Life 
insurance has been written on wo- 
men in the past 10 years at a rate 
never before known. Group life in- 
surance plans have been set up by 
employers in ever increasing num- 
bers and volume, so that today 
more than three times as many 
workers have this protection as had 
it 10 years ago. Some 20,000,000 
workers own group life insurance 
today, and this is a vital part of 
their insurance programs. Of course, 
group annuities, group hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, group surgical and 
group medical expense protection 
have been almost entirely developed 
within the past 10 years and they 
cover many millions of persons 
today. 

“This expanded protection, reach- 
ing more people than ever before 
and giving much more protection 
per family, has been an important 


element in the development of the 
country’s strengthened position. With 
an average life insurance protection 
of nearly $5,000 per family today 
compared with $3,200 only 10 years 
ago, our families have a stronger 
bulwark against misfortune and a 
greater assurance against depend- 
ency at the death of the bread- 
winner. This voluntary protection, 
added to the base of security pro- 
vided by the Social Security pro- 
gram, gives our people a feeling of 
strength and security known by no 
other people in the world.” 


Dual Program 


Mr. Craig reviewed the activities 
of the Institute of Life Insurance for 
the past year, emphasizing the firm 
establishment of a dual program: 
it operates as a central source of 
information for the people of this 
country; and it acts as an interpre- 
ter of the people’s likes and dis- 
likes to those engaged in the life 
insurance business, in order that 
they might better serve in public 
interest. 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


People and their interests must be 
put before the efficiency of ma- 
chines, techniques, output or mere 
personal gain, Holgar J. Johnson of 
New York, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, said, emphasizing 
the need for human relations in 
business, politics and all social-eco- 
nomic relationships in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. Johnson stated, “To meet 
both our domestic and world prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow with 
success, it is essential] that every 
segment of our structure work to- 





Left to right: Frank P. Samford, president, Liberty National Life, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute of Life Insurance; 
Peter M. Fraser, president, Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford; and Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life, New York City. 
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gether in harmony and in gg humé 
dence and always in public inte, Ho 
Friction, controversy, self-intepgy out ‘ 
fear of the future can all dams in th 
the smooth operation of our socif in 1a 
economic structure. On the otg twee! 
hand, harmony, friendliness, actg frie™ 
in public interest and a feeling tig &S ' 
we are each of us a part of the jg ness 
of making democracy work gg proa 
keeping this the best of all plag “T: 
to live, should sweep aside nig place 
understandings and carry us fj plies 
ward without serious dislocation} toda: 
“This does not mean the negatig °°" 
of the spirit of individualism 2 %¢P® 
competitive enterprise which }g »®VY° 
contributed so much to America, § °"® 
is not a philosophy of pamperi of tt 
all our people. Rather, it is a phi} "!* 
osophy of understanding and mej} " hi 
ing the inter-relationships betweg °” 
people. In a democracy, where ti port 
majority rules, it behooves all se ~ | 
tions of society to seek the meay by 
of improving the lot of all our pe *o" 
ple without developing a spoon-fy pub 
democracy. om 
“The American people are in g “ 
envious position today. We hag my: 
more wealth, more buying powe} den 
more things to buy, more free timg the 
for developing family happineg “) 
than any other people in the worli this 
This is largely because, under ow dev 
democratic scheme of things, w veh 
have a far greater productive ‘ob 
pacity than that of any other peopl 0 
Unless we exert every possible ef OPE 
fort to keep it that way, this is no hol 
necessarily a permanent conditioy ife 
“To maintain our high level of se oe 
curity, freedom and opportunity an net 


continue our progress towards . 
higher levels, the individual must } 
better understood, his interests bet} 
ter served. If we can meet situ 
tions on our domestic front—ani 
the many problems before us 0 
the world front—through good 
warm human relations, then cer- 
tainly, there is a bigger opportunity 
ahead than any we have known in 
the past. But this time, the empha- 
sis must be on human relations, n0 
on production, profits, technological 
advances. America has come 
through several important periods 
of change and the period in which 
we live is one more phase of thé 
social-economic revolution throug! 
which we have been living. Each 
those in the past, the turn to mas 
production, the technological prog 
ress within mass industries, has c00 
tributed to our present greatnes 
But now we must turn to psychol 
ogy and philosophy for guidance, 4 
well as to chemistry, physics, math 
ematics. The years ahead might we. 
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be labelled this country’s era of 
human relations. 

How smoothly and_ effectively 
our economy as a whole functions 
in the years ahead will be gauged 
in large part by the harmony be- 
tween management and labor, the 
friendliness of competition as buy- 
ers’ markets return and the calm- 
ness with which our politicians ap- 
proach the problems of state. 

“Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the thought that this ap- 
plies to each and every one of us 
today. We are all in the social- 
economic world together. Our inter- 
dependence has increased as we 
have grown. No one business, no 
one group of workers, no segment 
of the buying public, no set of poli- 
ticians can stand aside and say that 
it has no effect on the outcome. Its 
every word and every act is im- 
portant. Immeasurable damage can 
be done to the over-all structure 
by just one segment of it, if that 
segment puts private interest above 
public interest. The United States 
has shown the world what can be 
accomplished in material progress 
through a strident democracy; it 
must now prove to the world that 
democracy can do a better job in 
the humanities of life. 

“Life insurance is fully aware of 
this today and is endeavoring to 
develop warmer employer-employee 
relations, create an atmosphere of 
job satisfaction, job security and job 
opportunity, demonstrate to policy- 
holders that they are a part of the 
life insurance enterprise, and govern 
the whole range of activities in pub- 
lic interest. This is, of course, good 
public relations, but it is more than 
that. It is vital human relations.” 


NUNN LLU 


"GO Minutes of “Jomorrow" 


ASIC problems facing the life 
insurance business in the years 
ahead were discussed by a 
group of outstanding executives of 
the industry at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Institute of Life In- 
surance at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, Dec. 10, 
when six past chairmen of the In- 
stitute took part in a symposium en- 
titled “90 Minutes of Tomorrow.” 
Featured in the symposium were 
Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connec- 
ticut General, Hartford; M. Albert 
Linton, president, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia; Gerard S. Nollen, 
chairman, Bankers Life Company, 
Des Moines; John A _ Stevenson, 
president, Penn Mutual, Philadel- 
phia; Claris Adams, president, Ohio 
State Life, Columbus; and Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president, Metropolitan 
Life, New York City. 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 


Distribution procedures in rela- 
tion to public relations were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Wilde, who declared 
that field representatives are going 
to be more important in the future 
than in the past and that there will 
be material changes in the direction 
of field forces in the years ahead. 

“The companies must give weight 
to their own experience and to the 
agents’ demand for increasingly 
superior service,” Mr. Wilde said. 
Picturing agency conditions in the 
period ahead, he expresed the belief 





Left to right: George Avery White, president, State Mutual Life, Wor- 
cester; Devereaux C. Josephs, president, New York Life, New York City; 
Frederick W. Hubbell, president, Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines; J. H. 


Lithgow, vice-president, 


Manufacturers Life, 


Toronto; and Robert B. 


Richardson, president, Western Life, Helena, Mont. 


that qualified agents will earn more 
at the same time that distributive 
costs are reduced and there will be 
greater selectivity in developing 
agency forces. 


GERARD S. NOLLEN 


Informed business leadership was 
given by Mr. Nollen as a growing 
need of the future. “Unless effec- © 
tive action is taken during the com- 
ing years to curb the drift toward 
socialistic controls, our economy will 
deteriorate and private business 
management is likely to find its re- 
maining freedom of action curtailed 
to a serious degree.” Mr. Nollen 
said. To meet this situation, he 
declared, the business leaders must 
accept thier full responsibilities of 
citizenship as well as business man- 
agement. A first fundamental stated 
by him was justification of belief 
in business. 

“If we are to influence men,” Mr. 
Nollen said, “they must first believe 
us; before they can believe us, they 
must first believe in us. Before men 
can rightfully believe in us, we 
must justify such belief. Before we 
can justify such belief, we must de- 
velop the wisdom to teach accurately 
and the willingness of spirit to teach 
objectively, uninhibited by blind 
self-interest.” 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Maintenance of a balance between 
competition and cooperation is one 
of the needs of the period ahead, 
Mr. Lincoln asserted. “Over the 
years to come our competition is 
going to increase rather than de- 
crease,” he stated. “This is not only 
true of sales competition, but in the 
field of investments and especially 
in the matter of ideas. 


“The competition will be among 
ourselves, with other thrift media 
and with other philosophies. It is 
through such competition that we 
can continue to serve the American 
public soundly and well. In no busi- 
ness that I know of is there so much 
competition and at the same time so 
much cooperation that does not 
minimize the competition, as in life 
insurance. This cooperation, too, 
will continue and in certain fields 
will be intensified, with results 
beneficial to policyholders.” 


(Concluded on Page 57) 
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CLARENCE AXMAN 


of The Eastern Underwriter 

and also its president-treas- 
urer, was given a small idea of the 
affection and respect in which he is 
held by the insurance fraternity on 
Thursday, December 9. On that 
day, the Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York, Inc. tendered 
him a dinner on the Starlight Roof 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

There were 500 or more who 
attended the dinner and who were 
at the cocktail party which preceded 
it. Many times that number would 
like to have been present and this 
absent group included about every 
life insurance officer who had come 
to New York to attend the annual 
meetings of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

For a good many years most of 
these men had been the beneficiaries 
of the joshing banter and pleasant 
pen of the Life Managers’ honor 
guest. Every life insurance man, it 
seemed, wanted to record his re- 
gard for one who, over the years, 
has written much and well in the 
cause of sound insurance and has 
been unselfish in the time and 
energy he has spent in presenting— 
in his paper—the men and women of 
insurance, and the job they perform, 


Cet the | AXMAN, editor of 
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as an absorbing story of human 
benevolence administered by real 
down-to-earth human people. 

Of course, if the dinner had not 
been limited to men, the women 
folk, whose visits to New York City 
to conventions and to other insur- 
ance gatherings have been made 
memorable by the kindly efforts of 
Clarence Axman, would have forced 
the use of the great Waldorff ball- 
room. As it was, those who were 
in attendance would read like a 
Who’s Who in the Life Insurance 
Business in the United States and 
Canada. As a matter of fact, there 
were over 30 presidents of life in- 
surance companies, including one 
from the rockbound coast of Maine 
and at least one from the sunkissed 
slopes of California. There was, as 
well, a sizeable group of state in- 
surance officials who had arrived in 
New York a few days ahead of the 
mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. The life agency men were 
there almost without exception. 

The atmosphere after dinner was 
as unadulterated as the sentiment 
which brought the dinner to frui- 
tion. It was a tribute to the influ- 
ence which Mr. Axman has had on 
the insurance business. There was 
a pleasant lack of stiffness about it 
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all, with no pretence made to put 
a stuffed shirt on a man who has 
been unaffectedly kind to everyone 
without attention to how they 
ranked on the official roster of their 
company. While there was no at- 
tempt to take either the guest or 
the occasion over-seriously, behind 
it all there was an undertone of 
real sincerity and true affection. 
Harris L. Wofford, vice-president 
of the Association, was toastmaster 
in the absence of the President, S. 
Samuel Wolfson, who was in Miami 
Beach in an effort to recover his 
health. Mr. Wolfson sent a message 
of greeting through the president of 
his company, Harrison L. Amber, 
of the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, 
Mass. Harry Gardner, the accepted 
dean of the Life Insurance Managers 
of New York and a former president 
of the Managers Association, pre- 
sented Clarence with a scroll of 
honor and, we suppose, to give some 
semblance of practicality to the 
evening, an electric clock—though 
the value of a clock to one who s0 
disregards time escaped us all. Mr. 
Gardiner spoke in a lighter vein but 
managed to convey to all that the 
testimonial was not a light gesture 
but rather an honest expression of 
affection for Mr. Axman. 
(Concluded on Page 53) 
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LOS ANGELES: Not long ago, I 
enjoyed a visit here with Cary Gro- 
ton, vice-president of the accident 
and health division of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which has its home office in this 
domicile of The Angels. Also with 
his colleague, E. M. Urich, chief un- 
derwriter of the same department. 
Both are thoroughly-experienced 
executives who have lived through 
all the ups and downs to which ac- 
cident and health insurance has been 
heir in the past—to say nothing of 
what happened to disability lines be- 
tween 1927 and 1937. Both of them 
realize that their particular field of 
endeavor has at last achieved the 
recognition which it deserves and 
they anticipate that accident and 
health business—by all companies, 
whether life, casualty or what-have- 
you—will soon top a billion dollars 
a year in premiums. Asked whether 
he thought that the growth of acci- 
dent and health insurance by pri- 
vate companies would bring attack 
from political demagogues, Cary 
Groton told me that, on the contrary, 
the more of this class of business 
that is written properly by private 
carriers, the better the chance that 
governmental interference will be 
estopped. That’s why he, and those 
associated with him, are making 
ready for new and more intensive 
accident and health sales in the area 
where Pacific Mutual operates. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Finding my- 
self tendered a cocktail party and 
luncheon at the Mark Hopkins Hotel 
to celebrate my own fiftieth birth- 
day and the completion by me of 
25 years in the insurance business. 
My friends on the Pacific Coast 
(from San Diego to Seattle) gath- 
ered to the number of about 60 and 
I was truly glad that there was no 
formality. Otherwise, some of them 
would not have said the understand- 
ing—and pointedly-personal—things 
they did! Nonetheless, I enjoyed: (a) 
an excellent luncheon (b) the re- 
marks of the impromptu orators and 
(ce) the silver pen-and-pencil set. 
To say nothing of the honor! If I 
neglected to thank personally each 
of those who attended, let this be 
the public acknowledgement of my 
gratitude and my heart-felt appre- 
ciation! 





BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


SACRAMENTO: It was a pleasure 
to stop off in this charming Califor- 
nia city and meet, again, with the 
officials of the California-Western 
States Life Insurance Company 
which has its home office here. It 
has been my good fortune to be 
acquainted with O. J. Lacy, presi- 
dent of this company, for many 
years and to have enjoyed meet- 
ings with him during many a ses- 
sion of the American Life Conven- 
tion and other organizations. Also, I 
recall doing a biographical sketch 
of Grant Taggart, star salesman of 
the company, nearly two decades 
ago and years before he headed 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. While in Sacramento, 
I had a chance to renew acquain- 
tance with Thomas J. Hammer, 
director of public relations for the 
California-Western States, who has 
been there several years after a 
period of service with the Protective 
Life of Birmingham. Working in 
close association with Robert E. 
Murphy, agency vice-president of 
the company, Tom has made a nota- 
ble place for himself in the com- 
pany. The company has big develop- 
ment plans for 1949 of which, in 
the old phrase, more anon. 


TACOMA: Frank A. Neyhardt, 
long general agent here for the Penn 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, is a 
veritable goldmine of information 
about the life insurance men who 
have made the business strong and 
great along the Pacific Coast and, 
especially, in the Northwest. Getting 
close to complete retirement from 
the business now, himself, he has 
been among those who have watched 
the insurance development of To- 
coma and Seattle for over three 
decades and has taken a_ very 
notable part in that expansion. Close 
personal friend of outstanding life 
insurance figures like Grant Tag- 
gart, John Stephenson, the late 
Alex Patterson and many more, Mr. 
Neyhardt has always considered the 
United States as one complete coun- 
try rather than a series of sectional 
elements held together by a govern- 
ment. At the same time, his heart 
and work have been bound up in 
the future of the Pacific Northwest. 








Today, he feels that the area is on 
the verge of the genuine expansion 
(as distinguished from war-born 
turmoil) to which it is entitled by 
growth of population and by natural 
scenic and living conditions. 


DALLAS: The Southland Life In- 
surance Company of this city is 
rapidly spreading the production 
avenues for its accident and health 
business upon which it started ac- 
tively some months ago. Vice- 
President Joe Woodward tells me 
that there will be no slacking off of 
sale effort for ordinary life business, 
however. On the contrary, it will 
be augmented—but complete acci- 
dent and health facilities are being 
developed as rapidly as possible. 
The company does not write indus- 
trial life insurance and has no plans 
for handling this class at present. 
Teaming with Joe Woodward in the 
agency work of the Southland Life 
is Vice-President John Briggs, who 
is charged with public relations and 
sales promotion efforts. The com- 
pany is one of the topflight life 
insurance organizations in the State 
and has imbued itself with an en- 
viable business virility. 


SEATTLE: Rapidly as the life in- 
surance business of this city is 
growing, there is still a problem in 
the minds of executives of com- 
panies which are domiciled here. 
That probilem is how to bridge the 
“absence-of-population gap” which 
reaches from here toward a hypo- 
thetical line drawn Southward from 
Bismarck to Fort Worth. The area 
in between, for the most part, is 
thinly populated and does not show 
much potential for life insurance 
marketing in the immediate future. 
One result of the condition may be 
that companies of the Pacific Coast 
will look more and more into the 
possibilities of production from 
Kansas City to the Ohio River—as- 
suming that they have the initiative 
and funds, and assuming that pres- 
ent conditions can be considered as 
definitely indicative of a trend. 

By the way, watch for announce- 
ment of a new life insurance com- 
pany, with home offices in Seattle. 
News of this should be public in 
about four months! 
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Tax Matters 


T will be remembered that the 

Ways and Means Committee of 

the House of Representatives in- 
troduced a bill in the 80th Congress 
providing for a general revision of 
many sections of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, but that the session ad- 
journed before the proposed legis- 
lation could be enacted into law. 

This bill would have substituted 
a more equitable formula for taxing 
annuity income than the present 
“3% rule’; would have repealei 
the “premium-payment test” for 
taxing life insurance proceeds at 
the death of the insured; and gen- 
erally would have improved a great 
many sections of the Code which 
have been in need of revision for a 
number of years. 


As everyone knows ,the complex- 
ion of Congress has been changed 
by the November elections, and it 
is somewhat premature to prophesy 
just how the new Congress will 
look upon these changes. However, 
it is to be hoped that at least some 


of the proposed amendments will 
find their way into the statute books 
—particularly, the first two men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. 


In the meantime, it may be in- 
teresting to discuss a couple of the 
proposed amendments to present 
regulations, and review two recent 
court decisions of special interest 
to life underwriters. 


Income from Matured Endowments 


The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has proposed an amend- 
ment to Section 29.22(b) (2)-2 by 
striking out the first sentence and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“As used in section 22 (b) (2) 
(A), ‘amounts received as an an- 
nuity under an annuity or endow- 
ment contract’ means amounts 
(based on a computation with refer- 
ence to life expectancy and mor- 
tality tables and payable over a 
period longer than one year) re- 


ceived in periodical installments, 
whether annually, semiannually, 
quarterly, monthly, or otherwise. 


Where payments received under an 
endowment contract were reported, 
for taxable years ending prior to 
but not on December 31, 1948, as 
amounts received as an annuity un- 
der an annuity or endowment con- 
tract, that portion of such payments 
on which tax was paid, and not re- 
funded, will not again be included 
in taxable income.” 


This proposed change might be 
explained somewhat as follows: 


When an endowment matures 
during the lifetime of the insured, 
the present regulations provide that: 
(1) if the proceeds are taken in a 
single sum, any excess of the pro- 
ceeds over the net premiums paid 
for the policy is taxable in the year 
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of receipt as ordinary income—ny 
as a capital gain; and (2) if 
proceeds are used to purchase jp 
stallments for a fixed period 
years, or a life income with 
without a guaranteed number of jp. 
stallments, and the e’ection is mag 
prior to the maturity of the ¢op. 
tract, no income tax is imposed » 
the excess of the proceeds over th 
net premiums at maturity, but th 
installments are taxable as they fg) 
due to the extent of 3% of the ny 
premiums paid for the policy. 

It should be noted that the 3¢ 
rule is applicable whether or no 
the installments are based on lif; 
expectancy. However, under th 
proposed change, the 3% rule woy\ 
be applied only in cases where lif: 
expectancy is used in calculatin: 
the income. It is assumed that fixed 
installments for a period of year 
only, not based on life expectancy, 
would not be taxed until the ne 
premiums paid have been recovered 
tax-free. 


Marital Deduction 


The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has also issued prorosed 
amendments to the estate and gift 
tax regulations, reflecting the 
changes made by the Revenue Act 
of 1948. The sections relating to 
the qualification of life insurance 
for the marital deduction add but 
little to the law itself. However, 
in part, they provide in substance as 
follows: 

In the case of insurance upon the 
life of the decedent, the proceeds 
are considered as having passed 
from the decedent to the person 
who, at the time of the decedent's 
death, was entitled to receive such 
proceeds. If the proceeds are held 
by the insurance company, the fol- 
lowing five conditions must be sat- 
isfied in order to qualify the pro- 
ceeds for the marital deduction: 

(1) The surviving spouse must 
be entitled to all amounts payable 
under such contract during her life 

(2) The proceeds must be held by 
the insurer subject to an agreement! 
either to pay the proceeds in in- 
stallments, or to pay interest there- 
on, annually or more frequently, 
commencing not later than 13 
months after the decedent's death 

(3) The surviving spouse must 
have the power, exercisable in favor 
of herself or of her estate, to ap- 
point all amounts held by the in- 
surer under such contract. 

(4) Such power in the surviving 
spouse must be exercisable by such 

spouse alone and (whether exer- 
cisable by will or during life) must 
be exercisable in all events. 
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(5) The amounts payable under 
such contract must not be subject 
to a power in any other person to 
appoint any part thereof to any 
person other than the surviving 


spouse. : . 
In the case of a life insurance, 
endowment, or annuity contract, 


ynder which payments by the in- 
surer did not commence until after 
the decedent’s death, the above- 
stated conditions (1) to (5), in- 
cusive, are not satisfied unless all 
amounts payable under the con- 
tract are either payable to the sur- 
yiving spouse or subject to her 
power to appoint. However, in the 
case of a contract under which pay- 
ments by the insurer commenced 
prior to the decedent’s death, it is 
sufficient if conditions (1) to (5), 
inclusive, became effective upon the 
decedent’s death, with respect to 
the entire amount of proceeds then 
remaining in the hands of the in- 
surer. 

Conditions (1) and (2) are satis- 
fed if, under the terms of the con- 
tract, the spouse has the right ex- 
ercisable annually (or more fre- 
quently) to require distribution to 
herself of installments of the pro- 
ceeds, or interest on the proceeds, 
as the case may be, and otherwise 
such installments or interest is to 
be accumulated and held by the 
insurer pursuant to the terms of the 
contract. The requirement that 
payment must commence “not later 
than 13 months after decedent’s 
death” will not be considered as 
violated solely by reason of a pro- 
vision that proof of death must be 
submitted before the first payment 
is made, except in cases involving 
unreasonable delay in submission 
of such proof. Condition (2) is 
satisfied where interest on the pro- 
ceeds is payable, annually or more 
frequently, for a term, or until the 
occurrence of a specified event, fol- 
lowing which the proceeds are to 
be paid in annual or more frequent 
installments. 

It is sufficient for the purposes of 
condition (3) if the surviving 
spouse has the unqualified power 
exercisable in favor of herself or 
her estate, to appoint all amounts 
held by the insurer which are pay- 
able after her death. Such power 
to appoint need not extend to in- 
Stallments or interest which will 
be paid to such spouse during her 
life. An example of a power which 
is not exercisable by the surviving 
Spouse in all events, as required 
under condition (4), is a power 


under a policy of insurance on the 
decedent’s life which may not be 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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HE other night on the television screen, I saw and heard a comedian 

burlesque an Englishman. It was pretty funny and, of course, almost 
totally unintelligible. In an aside, the comedian said, “If I talked more 
like an Englishman, you wouldn’t understand me at all!” 

I was instantly reminded of the master-minds who are writing articles 
on finance, taxation and law for the so-called Estate Planners in the life 
insurance business. If they, too, wrote only a little bit more like something 
they’re not, we wouldn’t understand them at all, either. 

When a lawyer writes for lawyers, it is understandable (if not al- 
together admirable) that he uses the jargon of the law. When a doctor 
writes for doctors, it is perhaps necessary for him to use the technical 
language of medicine. But when a writer (with or without a degree in 
law or finance) addresses life insurance men in stiff-collar technical 
language, it is not only unjustifiable, it is a down-right pain! 

What cooks with these boys? I guess you don’t have to be a psycho- 
analyst to figure it out. Assuming they know better, (and that much 
credit I will give them because I don’t think they talk that way to their 
wives and friends) they are simply posing as something they ain’t. They 
are really saying, “Look what a bright boy I am. My stuff sounds like 
a tax return.” And to me, it darn well does! 

It would be fun to see what a re-write man on a newspaper would do 
with one of these articles. It would come back cut in half with short 
simple sentences that would be clearly understood in one reading. 

Why do the big-brains continue to write their phony mumbo-jumbo? 
I’m afraid it’s because a reasonably large number of their readers get a 
shot in the arm out of feeling they’re smart enough to translate it. If 
they could understand it in the first reading, they would think it was 
simple enough for million dollar producers. And obviously, they will not 
degrade themselves to that extent. 

What an amazing performance it all is! Every salesman knows that 
the real trick is in telling his story in language his prospect understands. 
This means that the salesman has to have his lesson in two parts. In the 
first part, he learns it in his own language. In the second, he masters the 
selling phase, saying it clearly, simply and understandably. 

All of this is kindergarten stuff to the experienced salesman. Yet, the 
big-brains insist in telling the story to the salesman so that no one can 
learn it in less than six readings! 

What can you say about this kind of nonsense. Sure you can say that 
perhaps these fellows are incapable of writing simple, straight-forward 
readable stuff. You can say that they have deliberately swiped certain key 
expressions from more formidable technical prose and used them as their 
own. Or you can say that they are masquerading because their readers 
want that kind of a party. For myself, however, I'll just say Nuts! 
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Sophistication has been abandoned temporarily by women employes of 
the Mutual Life of New York who are hieing back to their childhood days 
to dress dolls as Christmas gifts for needy children. The result is the 
rosette of puppets that have been “sponsored” by officers of the company 
and turned over to women employes to be outfitted in the fashions of the 
day. More than 150 of these dolls will be among the 2,000 gifts to be 
distributed to needy children at Christmas by the Mutual Life Association 


through the Save the Children Federation. 


KRISTMAS KINDERGARTEN 


EN and women underwriters are, vety often 

so overwhelmed by the complexities of policies 
plus the many other facts of the life insurance busi- 
ness that, when asked simple basic questions con- 
cerning the industry, they are apt to hesitate before 
replying. How about taking a few minutes off to 
see whether or not you have a ready, well-informed 
answer to the following questions: 

(1) What are the basic types of life insurance 
companies? 

(2) In how many ways is life insurance marketed 
by life insurance companies? 

(3) What are the various home office depart- 
ments? 

(4) Can you describe the two plans under which 
the field force of a life insurance company can be 
organized? 

If you can, without too much hesitation, give a 
fairly comprehensive answer to the above questions, 
you are really “on the bali.” If you can’t, perhaps 
the answers given below will help you to increase 
your working knowledge of the industry you repre- 
sent. 

(1) Stock and mutual companies. A stock com- 
pany is owned by stockholders. They finance its 
operation and assume the risks and responsibilities 
of ownership and management. A mutual company 
is owned by its policyholders and all its funds are 
held for their benefit. There is also a special type 
of stock company. This is a mixed company which 
combines the features of both other types. 

(2) Three ways—ordinary, industrial and group. 
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By Rose Stegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectato: 


Ordinary life can be used to meet almost all type 
of personal or business needs. It is designed to 
meet the requirements of those who need, and ca 
pay for, substantial amounts of life insurance. 
Premiums are payable annually, semi-annually, 
quarterly, and sometimes monthly. The amount of 
insurance is usually $1,000 or more, and, as a rule, 
a medical examination of the prospect is required. 

Industrial life is usually sold to lower income 
groups. Premiums are payable weekly or monthly, 
and are collected by an agent who calls at the home. 


It is issued in amounts less than $1,000, generally’ 


from $100 to $500. Medical examinations are nol 
usually required for this type of insurance. 

Under group life, a large number of people— 
usually employees of a large business organization 
—are insured without medical examination for the 
benefit of their families. The cost is, as a rule, 
shared by employer and employee. 

(3) The various home office departments att: 
actuarial, financial, medical and underwriting, leg, 
claims, and agency. 

(4) The general agency system and the branch 
office system. Under the general agency plan, the 
country is divided into different territories, wherein 
general agents, appointed by the company operate 
the agency as a franchise. The general agent is 
responsible for complete operation of his office and 
for the hiring and training of his agents. He is paid 
on a commission basis. 

Under the branch office plan, offices are opened 
in important cities. Each is directed by a branch 
office manager who is paid a salary plus a small 
commission based on volume of business. 
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STARS Sometimes Become 
Meteorites . . . Financially 


T is sometimes a difficult task to make a prospect 
realize how tremendously important life insur- 
ance is. The phrase, “T’ll always be able to manage” 
js one oft spoken, and one that more often than 
not, turns out to be untrue. 

Here are a few brief anecdotes concerning women 
who, when it was no longer possible to do anything 
about it, discovered that they could no longer 
“manage.” 

Mae Murray, beautiful silent screen star, was 
worth $3,000,000 at the height of her earning power. 
Ten years later, Miss Murray was penniless. 

A one-time wearer of the famous Hope Diamond 
died while earning $16.50 a week as a WPA worker. 

The widow of Oscar Hammerstein sold apples—in 
sight of the Broadway theaters she once owned. 

Helen Morgan, well known as the star who sang 
while perched atop a piano, earned over $1,000,000, 
which cannot be considered a minor sum. When 
Miss Morgan died, her funeral expenses were borne 
by her friends. 

A warning to young girls who, because of their 
immaturity, believe that the world will always be 
theirs for the asking, was given by a former star 
of many Victor Herbert operettas. Found in a little 
flat on 57th Street in New York City, the star, who 
had little left but memories of the past had this to 
say, “Tell the young girls for me, to remember 
reality. Dreams are beautiful, romance is sweet. 
Under the spell of them, it’s hard to conceive of 
failure.” 

And—as a more recent example—there is the case 

of Mary Nolan (known in the Ziegfield Follies as 
Imogene Wilson) who, died at the age of 43 on 
October 31, 1948. Penniless at 31, she was sent to a 
hospital and there discovered to be suffering from 
malnutrition. Her remaining years were spent at the 
Actor’s Fund home in Amityville, New York. 
A sad ending to lives that had given so much of 
beauty and entertainment to thousands of people. 
And a definite warning to those who sincerely be- 
lieve that the fates are always kind, and that good 
things will—for them—go on forever. 


“Marriage Bonds and Family Security” 


HE Women’s Division of the Institute of Life In- 
Surance has recently published another of its 
informational booklets for third party distribution. 
The new booklet, entitled “Marriage Bonds and 
Family Security,” is written in the informal, humor- 
ous style which the Institute has found to be so suc- 
cessful in the past. Illustrative cartoons, which are 
sure to amuse the reader, are to be found on almost 
every page. 

The pamphlet, despite its humorous setting, is 
chuck full of important information regarding life 
insurance needs. It answers, comprehensively, two 
basic questions which young couples, working out 








their plans for family saving and financial security, 
so very often ask the Institute: (1) How shall we 
go about our financial planning? and (2) Just how 
will life insurance be most useful to us? 
Starting off with “The strains of Lohengrin have 
died away. Mother’s tears and the rice have fallen 
.”, it soon gets down to business explaining the 
different types of policies available, and giving sound 
advice concerning what-would-be-good-for-whom. 
Channels for the book’s use will include many 
women’s organizations, magazines and newspapers, 
women’s radio and television programs, marriage 
counseling classes in churches and adult education 
programs, social agencies, libraries, schools of home- 
making, personnel departments in many industries, 
and other community agencies to which young people 
turn for advice on wise use of family income. 





Salute, Margaret Diuver / 


HE Spectator salutes Marg2zret Divver on her 

recent appointment as advertising manager of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston. Miss Div- 
ver’s appointment culminates a successful business 
career, most of which has been spent in the adver- 
tising and publication field. 

Miss Divver is the first gal to attain that position 
with any major company. The John Hancock has 
had ample opportunity to judge Miss Divver’s abil- 
ities, as she has been an assocate advertising man- 
ager for the company since 1942. 

Our congratulations go, therefore, both to Miss 
Divver and executives of the John Hancock—to the 
first for an outstanding performance and to the 
second for unfettered fairness in assigning Miss 
Divver to take over as “top man” in the advertising 
department. 
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Trend of Use of Optional Modes of 


























e ements in ; an l 9 4 
— —_—__™ 
As December 31, 1947 As December 31, 1940 As December 31, 1930 
P Payments Paid Payments | Paid ae. 
Paid Optional Made Death Optional Made Death Optional He mp 
Death Modes Under Claims Modes Under Claims Modes Under 
Matured of Various Matured of Various Matured of Various 
End. and Settlement | Per | Settlements | End, and Settlement; Per Settlement] End, and [Settlement | Per Settlement 
DI. Used Cent | Options D.I. Used Cent Options D.I. Used Cent Options 
Aetna Life, Hartford 66,605,972] 25,234,395 | 37.89] 18,797,411 | 45,167,849] 17,538,947] 38.63 [11,132,059 |37,400,453 | 4,155,875 | 11.11 
Bankers Life, Iowa 12,093,453| 6,282,747 |51.95| 3,514,165] 8,697,714 3,530,881| 40.60 | 1,873,260 |10,716,897 | 1,006,771 | 9.39 a 
Connecticut General, Hartford) 20,839,050] 7,877,733 |37.80] 5,321,537] 14,112,467 4,998,410] 35.42 | 2,229,624 |10,165,788 | 1,063,392 | 10.46 Portia 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford | 19,955,549] 13,487,175 |67.59| 6,766,921 | 12,216,553 7,515,634| 61.52 | 3,187,460 | 8,950,135 | 1,272,870 | 14.22 Sean 
Equitable Life, New York 109,704,200 | 55,576,358 |50.66 | 37,117,914] 61,229,667] 36,760,475| 45.25 20,811,935 |72,241,816 |11,139,772 15.42) 6 305 
, oe) 
Equitable Life, Iowa 7,961,818] 6,167,882 |77.47| 3,393,726] 5,339,916 3,386,990] 63.43 | 1,890,836 | 3,999,159 | 1 
General American, St. Louis | 10,454,413| 1.611.164 ]15.41 | 1.015.653] 8,003,294 *629,256] 7.86 | °708,473 |10,837,345 1°346-768 10:58 ~ 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston | 66,964,410] 12,691,288 |18.95| 7,397,142] 43,645,730 7,079,855| 16.22 | 3,653,598 |17,583,798 | 123,054] 6.39 Ten 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne | 19,376,223| 4,185,595 |21.60] 1,952,103] 9,562,369 1,610,513] 16.84 | 1,020,422 | 7,395,442 703,887 | 9.52 ff ad 
Mass, Mutual, Springfield 29,566,364] 21,107,925 | 71.39] 14,154,621 | 21,517,552] 14,130,338] 65.67 | 8,434,205 |17,225,008 | 5,550,188 | 32.22] 2,107 re 
+107, 
Metropolitan Life, New York | 370,287,271] 75,030,798 | 20.26 | 44,492,370 | 287,578,567 | 43,664,741] 15.18 120,688,362 |107244,860 | 3,306,222 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark | 40,117,989] 25,556,398 |63.70 | 14,670,025] 28,328,510] 14,427,307] 50.93 | 8,471,103 |25,823.403 | 3,846,456 13:90 Ney 
Mutual Life, New York 66,367,164] 35,981,372 | 54.22 | 23,379,002 | 56,999,066] 23,155,568] 40.62 |13,399,313 |53,734,228 | 5,317,907] 9.90] 2’608'a13 
National Life, Vermont 9,757,889] 4,933,201 |50.56] 3,175,936 | 7,798,276 3,243,103] 41.59 | 1,575,538 | 6,683,957 478,247] 7.16 "246/129 
New England Mutual, Boston 24,329,833 | 16,874,365 |69.36 | 8,884,946 | 15,999,614 8,656,293] 54.10 | 4,466,818 |11,740,569 | 1,838,519 | 15.66 743,83) 
New York Life, New York 102,860,920} 53,161,147 |51.68 | 34,751,201 | 88,004,689 | 40,154,345| 45.63 [21,462,931 |75,776,617 | 8,373,752 | 11.05 
Northwestern Mut,, Milwaukee | 64,596,906| 41,577,329 | 64.36 | 27,051,904 | 49,265,569] 27,665,375| 56.16 |15,684.717 |43.190,849 | 10,579,394 Me yy 
Northwestern Nat., Minn, 5,223,020] 2,796,703 |53.55| 1,511,624] 2,731,115 1,076,642] 39.42 686,355 | 1,934,152 423,432 | 21.89 "128/914 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 27,404,215 | 20,601,452 | 75.18 | 13,453,747 | 24,036,779] 14,979,405/ 62.32 | 9,022,356 |23,610,916 | 3,361,309] 14.24] 1,859'665 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 12,249,368] 8,133,687 /66.40| 4,251,486/ 7,728,230 4,101,411] 53.47 | 1,861,571 | 5,442,638 533,617 | 10.72 "377,810 
Provident Mutual, Phila, 20,360,512] 13,155,552 | 64.61 6,885,292 | 13,651,074 6,933,742] 50.79 12,288,829 | 1,079,996 | 8.7 
360, 155, , 885, 651, 933, : 288, ° 79 
Prudential Insurance, Newark | 274,782,296 | 53,232,817 | 19.37 | 34,205,213 | 185,414,904 | 29,258,336| 15.78 [21,369,206 |70,915,995 |10,513,488|14.63| 7 can L 
State Mutual, Worcester 9,159,959 »498,850 |60.03 | 3,197,621 7,051 ,446 3,171,885] 44.98 | 1,594,175 | 6,754,802 865,111 | 12,81 * 488, 834 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford) 73,598,225| 24,928,423 | 33.87 | 18,810,769] 51,696,018 | 16,090,781/ 31,13 [10,138,081 |37,749,129 | 4,621,110] 12.24] 3,587'628 
Union Central, Cincinnati 19,883,378] 4,096,162 |20.60| 8,601,134] 17,134,721 2,333,365] 13. 5,837,221 |17,654,502 696,082 | 3.94 "578,300 
Totals 1, 484,500,397 | 539,780,738 | 36.36 | 346,753,463 h 092,911,692, 336,093,598] 30.75 |194,820,568/ 697,061,287] 84,256,174 | 12.09] 45,804,086 OUT 
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How Interest Earnings Affect the Cost 















































* 
of Life Insurance | 
MY 
Amount of Additional Investment Income 
Company Rate of Interest Earned if Net Interest Rate Earned 
1 % Higher in: 
1945 1 1947 aae 1947 
946 9 1945 1946 An 
% % % $ $ $ scit 
Aetna Life, Hartford....sccssecceesesece 3.16 3.01 2.95 9,600,000 10,600,000 11,600,000 plo 
Bankers Life, Iowa......+++- coccccccccce 3.03 2.89 2.81 3,300,000 3,600,000 3, 900,000 - 

Connecticut General, Hartford.....sssee- 3.23 3.07 3.00 4,600,000 5,000,000 5,600,000 glVv 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford......seeees 3.56 3.51 3.43 5,400,000 5, 700,000 6,200,000 op} 
Equitable Life, New York...-.ceesssees eee 2.82 2.59 2.76 36,000,000 38,300,000 41 , 800, 000 ne 
Diasiatien EEO, Disa dc sn gercsaccccuns 3.17 3.03 2.91 2,800,000 2,900,000 3,200,000 inc 
General American, St. Louis.......seeees 3.80 4.06 3.45 1,300,000 1,400,000 1,500,000 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston.....ceeeeees 3.00 2.% 2.91 17,000,000 18,200,000 20.100, 000 pa} 
Lincoln National, Ft. Wayne....seceseees 3.21 3.07 2.93 2,200,000 3,400,000 3,600,000 lat 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield....... 3.25 3.11 3.13 9,100,000 9, 900,000 10,600,000 eit 
Metropolitan Life, New York......++e.s- ee 3.27 3.01 2.94 68,200,000 73,000,000 78,000,000 of 
Mutual Benefit, Newark....... ceccccccces 3.16 2.8 2.84 9,100,000 9,800,000 10, 400,000 cle 
Mutual Life, New York....... pauienknaien 2.80 2.76 2.70 16,800,000 17,500,000 18,300,000 : 
National Life, Vermont......-seeeeees eee 3.44 3.20 3.08 3,000,000 3,300,000 3,400,000 tio 
New England Mutual, Boston.......- ecccee 3.43 3.18 3.10 6,900,000 7,600,000 8, 400,000 off 
New York Life, New York........e0. paeeine 2.86 2.69 2.68 35,100,000 37,400,000 39, 400, 000 pa 
Northwestern Mutual; Milwaukee.......ee- 3.33 3.10 3.01 17,100,000 18,500,000 19, 800,000 sol 
Pacific Mutual, Los AngeleS....s.ssessesees 2.76 2.68 2.97 1,600,000 3,100,000 3,200,000 be 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia......sssseeees 3.12 2.99 2.9% 9,400,000 10,000,000 10,500,000 

Phoenix Mutual, Hartford.....ssseeeeeees 3.29 3.19 3.16 3,500,000 3,800,000 4,100,000 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia.......... 3.15 3.01 2.93 4,700,000 5,000,000 5,300,000 th 
Prudential Insurance, Newark....+.sesee. 2.9 2.78 2.73 57,400,000 62,100,000 69,000,000 In 
State Mutual, Worcester...ccccereesscecs 2.98 2.89 2.94 2,400,000 2,600,000 2,800,000 ur 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford......ssee- 3.29 3.01 2,95 11,800,000 12,600,000 13,200,000 
Union Central, Cincinnati+++++++->+- eoere 3.06 2.87 2.95 4,900,000 5,200,000 5,400,000 ar 
er 
th 
cc 
Total CompanieS....--sesccccceses cee eee cee 343,200,000 370,500,000 399, 300,000 Tl 
mM 
pe 
QUMRUILNULUUTOURUNTUUTOUNULLENU LULU LELULHULUL NULL LU ULLAL ULL. ULL UUUUNULUUTVILULULULLEUUUELAL UL 0 fc 
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HOME FINANCING LEADS IN 


LIFE COMPANY. ‘47 MORTGAGES 





New Mortgage Loans 
Made or Purchased by all 
U. S. Life Co.'s, in 1947 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


BULUTIUIT LTTE UHL 


IDUNONCNUOOVOUVLUOSUOA ANU 


PUQQUUUDOUUUIULUL AAU 


Trend of Use of Optional 
Modes of Settlements 
in 1930, 1940 and 1947 


AUIUUILATLU AAU TUNEL. AOA 


INUTNUUL 


HE desire to eventually retire, 
Te enjoy social security and old 

age benefits, has made the 
American citizen more income con- 
scious than ever before. Steady em- 
ployment and higher wages have 
given the average wage earner the 
opportunity to prepare for a retire- 
ment which will provide a monthly 
income rather than a lump sum 
payment. More than half the popu- 
lation of the United States are 
either policyholders or beneficiaries 
of life insurance, which shows, very 
clearly, the desire for the protec- 
tion which life insurance has to 
offer. Before World War I com- 
paratively few settlements were 
sought on an income basis by either 
beneficiaries or policyholders. 
Following the first World War 
there was an increased demand for 
income payments. But it was not 
until the economic crash of 1929 
and its resultant back wash of 
emotional and financial insecurity 
that settlement benefits on the in- 
come basis came into great demand. 
This today, has resulted in approxi- 
mately one-half of all payments to 
policyholders being made in some 
form of income plan. 





Ranking Position in Net Premiums 


Written on Group A. & H. Policies 


(Excludes consideration for individual policies written) 


Source: The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance, a SPECTATOR publication 










































1947 1946 1945 
Net Net Net 
Compan Premiums Rank In Premiums Rank In Premiums Rank In 
Written Production Written Production ritten Production 
(000 Omitted) 1947 (000 Omitted) 194% (000 Omitted 1945 
Metropolitan Life 54,972 1 46,393 i 46,257 ! 
Aetna Life, Accident Dept 43,782 2 31,354 2 32,636 2 
Equitable Life of | S.A 37,534 3 7,991 3 25,171 4 
Travelers Insurance 32,971 4 26,040 4 29, 361 3 
Prudential Insurance 21,205 5 16,397 5 13,386 5 
John Hancock Mutual 17,887 a 13,933 & 11,325 6 
Provident Life & Acciden 13,093 7 10,128 7 8,080 4 
Connecticut General Life 12,297 8 9,288 8 9,701 7 
Continental Casualty 5,545 9 3,680 il 2,495 13 
Occidental Life 5,289 10 2,800 15 3,054 BI 
Californ fa Western States $,225 PI 1,511 22 1,105 24 
Zuric eneral A. & L. 4,805 12 4,380 9 3,692 9 
Comsercial sar y 4,207 13 3,340 12 2,484 14 
Be ne t As ft R R. Epil 4,192 14 3,680 10 3,214 10 
Contaaeantes "Lesurance 3,930 15 3,334 13 2,716 12 
’ 
Business Men’s Assurance 3,901 16 3,100 14 2,374 15 
Nattonal Casualty 3,524 17 2,380 17 1,900 18 
General Azerican Life 3,462 18 2,463 16 2,258 16 
Washington National Ins 2,897 19 2,315 is 2,005 17 
Liberty Mutual Ins. 2,598 20 659 28 170 53 
Avalgatated Life 2,536 21 1,756 19 1,854 19 
Aserican Mutual Liab. 249 22 1,631 20 1,135 23 
Metropolitan Casualty 2,049 23 1, 581 21 1,166 21 
rotective Life, Alabama 1,857 24 1,459 23 1,187 20 
Mutual Benefit H. & A 1,718 25 1,252 24 1,151 22 
Esployers Liability Assur 1, 480 26 951 26 668 26 
Bankers Life, lovwa 1,284 27 691 29 497 31 
Fare Bureau Mutual Auto 1,112 28 996 25 736 25 
Michigan Life 1,079 29 676 30 588 29 
Pilot Life 1,063 30 ae eee ee 
Standard Accident 1,056 31 869 27 641 27 
Lincoln National Life 998 32 632 33 209 47 
Industrial Hospital Assa 867 33 658 32 639 28 
Great West Life 833 14 570 34 472 32 
United States F & G. 722 35 660 31 $43 3o 
Lusbertens Mutual Casualty 672 36 188 53 66 64 
Atetican Casualty 670 37 $05 35 205 48 
Anerican Policyholders 652 36 242 $1 398 33 
Union Labor Life 636 39 330 a4 156 54 
Associated Indeanity 622 40 298 45 227 43 
Union Casualty, N. Y¥. 601 41 340 43 224 45 
Federal Life $90 42 347 41 262 39 
Tne Life Ins. Co. of Va. $57 43 441 36 397 34 
Educators Mutual $45 44 426 37 216 46 
Hardware Mutual Cas 477 45 160 56 29 70 
North Agerican Life & Cas 474 46 ese *. . 
Professional Ins. Corp. 471 47 eee os ee eee 
Esployers Mut Liab. 416 48 161 s4 4 75 
Hoosier Casualty 414 49 359 40 255 40 
Maryland Casualty 194 50 366 39 383 35 
American Motorists 375 51 77 69 $5 66 
John Marshail Ins. 340 $2 ese os ess ees 
Awaigasated L. a 337 53 252 50 217 a4 
Reserve Insurance 336 54 eee es eee +. 
Union Mutual Life 327 55 387 38 186 30 
Colusdian National 310 56 263 a? 122 $6 
United States Life 298 $7 82 66 e- ees 
Hartford Acc. & Indea, 296 $8 259 48 250 41 
United Pacific Ins 287 59 344 42 349 37 
Pacific Employers Ins 276 60 257 49 247 42 
Globe Indemnity 268 61 210 $2 202 49 
General Acc. F et Assut 257 62 287 46 313 i) 
Royal Indeanity 245 63 126 62 138 $5 
European General Reins. 245 64 173 $5 75 62 
Alliance Life 237 65 158 59 97 57 
Anchor Casualty 219 66 139 60 $3 68 
West Coast Life 211 67 147 61 175 $2 
Aserican Esployers 205 68 108 63 72 63 
Atlas Life 69 *. oe ece eee 
St. Paul Mercury 70 vs 64 58 65 
Fidelity Health & AcciGent 192 73 : . . oe 
World Insurance 185 72 172 56 2% ° 
Century Indeanity 174 73 ivi $7 185 51 
Pacific Mutual Life 173 74 74 70 40 69 
Reserve Loan 120 75 . : oe 
Eeployers Reins 115 76 91 65 64 69 
Tise Insurance 10 77 ess . 
State National 106 78 33 os . 
Northern Life 88 79 79 67 85 9 
National Life & Accident 61 $0 . 
9 
In 1947, $1,484,500,597 was re- 


ceived by beneficiaries and policy- 
holders of 25 of the largest com- 
panies; 36.36 per cent of this sum, 
or $539,780,738 was received on an 
income basis. In addition, $346,- 
753,463 payments were made under 
various other settlement options. 


Payments made under settlement 
options on a income basis increased 
from 12.09 per cent or $84,256,174 
in 1930 to 36.36 per cent or $1,484,- 
500,397 in 1947. The above chart is 
presented to illustrate the trend of 
use of Optional Modes of Settle- 
ment toward the income basis by 
25 of the largest companies. 
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AAU 
Accident and Health I nce by States, 1947 - 
9 Soul 
(Hospitalization Plans Included) 
A statistical glance at the geographical distribution of a form of insurance which increased from premiums (NC 
of $198,000,000 in 1937 to $847,145,189 in 1947 for all types of companies (data are in thousands). 1947 
Total Acc. and — net | 
Accident*® Heal th® Group Accident Non- Canc. Health & Group Hospitalization 
and Heal th® Acc. & H. | Acc. & Health « Results f colu 
Per % of Acc Z of Tot 
Per Cent] Capita | & Health Hospi- otd 
to Total of Presiuns talization Life 
Accident | Accident} to Total Z of Preniuss 
& Health & Health] Casualty] Sub- Hospi- | to was 
Net Net Net Net Net Preniuns|P remiuns | Premiugs|scrip- Plospital taliza- | Accident 
Prems. | Losses | Prems.fLossesjPrems. | Losses | Prems.fosses | Prems. | Losses in in Written | tion ization [tion to | & Health 
STATE Written] Paid | Writtey) PaidjWritten| Paid |Writtenm Paid [Written | Paid 1947 | State t in State] Income /Expenses| Incone Presiuns 
$ $ > $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ z $ % > $ z 4 = 
Alabama....... ee 3,081] 1,241 469] 178 | 3,359 2,141 285} 230 7,194] 3,790 1.0 2.54 28.1 1,967] 1,732 88.1 27.3 
ATIZONA......4++ 1,217 594 59 21 518 271 293} 184 2,087} 1,070 -3 3.24 22.4 452 365 80.8 21.7 
Arkansas,....... 2,214 841 142 47 873 508 130} 115 3,359] 1,511 § 1.76 20.6 eee eee eee mas 
California...... 25,877] 9,271] 2,906] 906 | 25,839 | 13,309] 2,378/1,742 | 57,000; 25,228 8.2 5.81 16.5 8,651} 7,423 85.8 15.2 ST! 
Colorado.....++. 2,931} 1,022 292] 125 856 490 311} 175 4,390} 1,812 6 3.84 19.1 3,569} 3,345 93.7 81.3 _— 
Connecticut..... 3,284] 1,145 529] 211] 7,589 5,214 826] 378 | 12,228; 6,948 1.8 6.19 18.9 7,316] 5,804 79.3 59.8 
Delaware........ 533 171 35 11 782 515 64 27 1,414 724 22 4.86 21.3 1,208 982 81.3 85.4 
Dist. of Col.... 2,096 690 225 82] 1,064 721 230} 108 3,615} 1,601 5 4.20 18.7 2,264) 2,121 93.7 62.6 
Florida....... oe 6,112] 2,412 323] 126] 1,993 1,175 462} 422 8,890} 4,135 1.3 3.82 21.2 790 637 80.6 8.9 Natior 
Georgia.....es 5,345] 2,241 463} 175] 4,425 2,957 411] 271] 10,644) 5,644 1.5 3.39 31.8 670 558 83.3 6.3 
BGaRO..ccccccces 1,074 390 57 20 385 263 105 53 1,621 726 +2 3.09 16.4 273 206 75.5 16.8 
Illinois........ 36,369] 12,880] 3,190 [1,502 | 26,666] 16,634] 2,059)1,007 | 68,284) 32,023 9.8 8.13 26.2 | 18,176] 16,426 90.4 26.6 — 
Indiana......... 9,882] 3,741) 1,743] 255 | 10,959 7,475 942} 422] 22,526) 11,893 3.2 5.87 24.5 2,302] 1,985 86.2 10.2 
TOUR. coccccccese 7,051] 2,786 842] 308] 3,344 2,299] 1,025) 450] 12,262} 5,843 1.8 4.73 22.1 4,246] 3,586 84.5 34.6 
Kansas....seeee. 4,370] 1,744 209]; 103] 2,189 1,339 452) 188 7,220] 3,374 1.0 3.75 22.7 1,827] 1,410 77.2 25.3 
Alabai 
Kentucky........ 6,094) 2,397 328] 165] 2,819 1,674 198} 145 9,439} 4,381 1.4 3.40 23.4 1,435} 1,217 84.8 15.2 
Louisiana....... 4,630] 1,897 456] 169] 2,307 1,529 260} 175 7,653} 3,770 1.1 3.01 22.3 1,157 963 83.2 15.1 
MAING. occccccses 1,465 675 86 34] 1,996 1,629 265} 108 3,812] 2,446 5 4.31 22.3 1,505) 1,282 85.2 39.5 
Maryland........ 3,708] 1,245 271] 136] 4,201 2,643 586} 243 8,766] 4,267 1.3 4.10 20.0 3,716] 2,844 76.5 42.4 —— 
Massachusetts... 6,072} 2,111 859} 370 | 16,012] 10,362} 1,653; 656] 24,596) 13,499 3.5 5.31 15.3 | 20,007) 19,704 98.5 81.3 
Michigan........ 18,946] 7,615 942] 343 | 22,584] 14,330] 1,625) 615] 44,097) 22,903 6.3 7.27 24.5 | 13,572) 11,745 86.5 30.8 
Minnesota.....+. 5,493} 2,106 948] 356] 4,790 2,884) 1,345) 547] 12,576] 5,893 1.8 4.35 18.4 5,641] 4,998 88.6 44.9 Arizo’ 
Mississippi..... 2,368} 1,015 241} 115] 1,035 720 154 99 3,798} 1,949 5 1.81 26.2 eee eee ° ° 
Missouri........ 11,631) 4,029 870} 366] 7,380 4,163 885; 490] 20,766) 9,048 3.0 5.32 24.0 7,960} 6,149 77.2 38.3 
Montana......... 1,062 519 136 45 335 209 203 81 1,736 854 +3 3.56 19.0 558 472 84.6 32.1 
Nebraska. ....... 5,663} 2,518 993} 656] 1,438 955 298} 160 8,392} 4,289 1.2 6.54 29.7 654 531 81.2 7.8 — 
MeVEES. occcsecee 471 172 50 16 78 49 39 17 638 254 1 4.59 23.3 eee eee eee ees 
New Hampshire... 799 305 90 39 | 1,493 1,141 276; 116 2,658] 1,601 4 4.98 18.4 1,863 1,747 93.8 70.1 
New Jersey...... 7,843] 2,278) 1,250] 488 | 11,673 6,636 856, 409] 21,622) 9,811 3.1 4.67 15.7 8,668} 7,394 85.3 40.1 ieee 
New Mexico...... 594 272 99 22 633 366 36 159 1,632 819 +2 2.98 19.4 78) 53 67.9 4.8 z 
New YOrK........ 27,952 10,623) 3,400/1,336 | 35,279] 20,620) 3,569] 2,211] 70,200} 34,790) 10.1 4.96 13.0 | 38,578] 33,716 87.4 55.0 
N. Carolina..... 3,838) 1,550 566 221 5,010 3,714 750) 438 10,164) 5,923 1.5 2.75 25.8 4,170 3,199 76.7 41.0 
North Dakota.... 1,167 444 155 54 251 172 214) 84 1,787 754 3 3.30 26.0 377 345 91.5 21.1 —- 
GROB. cccccececas 23,980] 7,970) 1,407] 552] 22,706] 15,278) 2,245 1,115] 50,338) 24,915 7.2 6.56 29.0 | 22,361) 20,483 91.6 44.4 
Oklahoma........ 4,847, ,2,137 261] 111] 1,970 1,242 355 =—189 7,433) 3,679 1.1 3.25 23.2 1,226 887 72.3 16.5 
Oregon. ...eseee. 4,11@ 1,701 342] 114] 1,357 777 308 154 6,123) 2,746 9 3.96 19.3 999 655 65.6 16.3 Calif 
Pennsylvania....[ 20,264 7,330) 2,124) 957] 25,632] 15,324] 3,249 1,469) 51,271] 25,080 7.4 4.88 24.0 | 23,239 20,259 87.2 45.3 
Rhode Island.... 794 362} 64 26] 1,160 625 294 «135 2,311; 1,148 3 3.10 11.7 3,719 3,341 89.9 160.8 
S. Carolina..... 2,097 836 102 55] 2,987 2,067 654 269 5,840} 3,227 8 2.99 29.3 85 49 57.6 1.5 
South Dakota.... 1,178 436 192 86 304 208 264 8111 1,940 841 3 3.36 25.6 eed eee eee eee — 
Tennessee ...... 6,835] 2,572 437] 187] 4,726 3,289 278} 215] 12,276) 6,273 1.8 3.97 33.0 1,391] 1,188 85.4 11.3 
TORSS .ccccccece 16,678] 6,664) 2,333 1,098 | 7,442 5,550 894} 557 | 27,347] 13,869 3.8 3.85 20.2 2,143] 1,806 84.3 7.8 
Utah....... eee 1,351 494 61 22 984 585 41 30 2,437} 1,131 4 3.81 25.8 680 620 89.9 28.3 a 
Vermont .....00. 731 308 96 36 | 1,249 957 198 96 2,274] 1,397 -3 6.21 30.4 eee éee ben eee 
Virginia....... 6,475 2,659 390 171 4,764 3,168 708 396 12,337} 6,394 1.8 4.11 26.3 2,237 2,096 93.7 18.1 
Washington..... 5,867 2,353 524 191 2,047 1,341 790 346 9,228 4,231 1.3 3.92 21.1 1,154 984 85.3 12.5 
West Virginia.. 3,669} 1,405 245} 116} 4,486 2,877 841) 417 9,241} 4,815 1.3 4.91 39.0 1,364] 1,268 93.0 14.8 re 
Wisconsin...... 8,499 3,682 498 185 | 8,457 5,917 855 374 18,309] 10,158 2.6 5.64 20.8 4,628] 4,165 90.0 25.3 ~ 
Wyoming ........ 421 180 80 36 320 184 80 32 901 432 | 3.40 24.7 121 87 71.6 13.4 
WAL. cccccse 329,034] 124,026/31,382 [12957 |300,747] 188,502] 35,510/18, 430] 696,672/343,909} 100.0 4.85 20.7 [228,998] 200,827 87.7 32.9 . 
onne 
* Includes, in addition to the straight accident and health busi- ¢ Population figures are based on latest available data. 
ness, the hospitalization premiums and losses of companies writing 
such business. Figures are in thousands. The tabulation on this page does not include many of the smaller 
assessement associations and miscellaneous organizations. The = 
t Represents the premiums and losses of hospitalization associa- Pocket Register of Accident & Health Insurance, 1948 edition, pub- 
tions in the states in which they are domiciled and not in the lished by The Spectator, shows that total net premiums for acci- 
States in which the business originates. Hospitalization results dent, health and group accident & health insurance written by all Delaw: 
represent about 95 per cent of the total hospitalization organiza- classes of companies in 1947 were $847.145,189. ) 
tions operating. Figures are in thousands. 
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Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums 


Ranking Individual Positiqns Nationally: and by States Based on Net Premiums Written in 1946 and 1947 





Sources of Data. The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance and Premiums and Losses by States of Casualty, Surety 
and Miscellaneous Companies, publications of THE SPECTATOR 


(NOTE: Ranking position on the basis of production is shown for the leading 10 companies of each State in 1946 and 
1947. Figure shown under abbreviated title of an individual company is the amount of group accident and health 
net premiums written in the State by that company shown in thousands of dollars. Net premiums shown in the first 
column are group accident and health totals for all companies writing this line of business in the State. Example: 
Total group A. & H. net premiums written in Alabama in 1947 were $3,359,009. Leading producer was Provident 
Life and Accident Insurance Company with $1,199,000 net premiums written. Protective Life Insurance Company 


was second with $407,000.) 
Key to company names appears on the final page of the exhibit. 





















































































































































Net 
Premiums 
Written 
All Position |Position | Position] Position | Position] Position] Position] Position] Position |Position 
STATE Companies No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Met. Aetna Equit, | Trav's, Prud, J. Han'k] Pro.L&A.] Conn. G.}| Cont. C.] Occ. L. 
1947]] 300,748 54,972 43,782 37,534] 32,971 21,205] 17,887 13,091 12,297 5,545 5,289 
, ae 7 Met, Aetna Equit. | Trav's. Prud. J. Han'k/} Pro,La&A./ Conn. G.| Zur. G. | B.A.R.E. 
Wationwide = yo46] 227,757 46,393 31,354 27,991] 26,040 16,397] 13,933 10,128 9,288 4,380 3,680 
Met. Aetna Trav's. | Equit. Prud. J. Han'k] Conn. G.| Pro.LéA.}] Zur. G. | B.A.R.E 
1945] 213,219 46,257 32,636 29,361 25,131 13,386 11,325 9,701 8,080 3,692 3,214 
Pro.LéA.| Prot.L. Met. Prud. Aetna South.N.| Equit. Wash.N, Life Va.| Trav's, 
1947 3,359 1,199 407 372 176 156 151 106 79 61 48 
Alabama Pro.LéA.| Prot.L. | Met. Prud, Aetna Wash.N. | Equit. Gen.A.L.] Comn.C, | Zur. G. 
1946 2,135 923 360 317 119 75 51 42 40 24 
: Pro.Lé&A.| Prot. L.| Met. * | Equit. Prud, Aetna Wash, N.| Comm. C.}| Gen.A.L.| Life Va. 
1945 1,846 651 367 255 140 114 83 58 40 30 24 
Aetna Equit. B.M.A, Pac.M.L. Occ.L. Wash, N.]| Cal.W.S.| Prud. Met. C. | Met. 
1947 518 193 137 46 a4 31 12 11 8 6 6 
Arizona Aetna Equit. Occ, L. | Pac.M.L. Cal.W.Sj B.M.A. Wash, N,| Met. C,. Met. J. Han'k, 
1946 377 183 60 31 26 17 15 10 6 3 a 
Aetna Equit. Occ, L.| J. Han'k.] Trav's,| Cal. W.S] B. M. A.| Wash. N.| Met. C. | Met. 
1945 527 293 90 27 25 23 20 8 7 6 4 
Met. Aetna Pro.LéA.j] Gen.A.L. | Equit. | Zur. G. | Comm, C.| B. M. A.| Prud, Nat'1.c. 
1947 873 180 162 154 95 71 51 34 31 19 19 
Arkansas Met, Pro.LéA.| Aetna zur. G. Gen.A.Lj Equit. B. M. A, | Trav's. Comm.C. Amer, M. 
1946 549 139 132 87 60 58 19 12 6 6 
Met. Pro.Lé&A.| Prud Equit. Aetna Zur, @, Gen.A.L. | Wash.N. B, M. A.| Col.N.L. 
1945 576 114 107 . 76 73 57 34 5 3 3 
Cal.W.S,| Aetna Trav's. | J. Han'k.| Prud, Met. Conn. G. | Equit. Occ.L. Assoc.I, 
1947 25,839 3,978 3,747 3,463 2,455 2,225 2,031 1,666 1,436 1,258 588 
California Trav's. Met. J, Han'k] Prud, Occ.L. Aetna Cal.W.S. | Equit. Conn. G.| Zur. G. 
1946 14,117 2,729 1,574 1,447 1,365 1,258 1,205 1,161 805 523 340 
Trav's, Aetna Occ. L. | Met. Prud. J. Han'k] Cal. W.S. Equit. Conn. G.| B.A.R.E. 
1945 16,020 3,995 2,028 1,606 1,388 1,367 1,303 841 806 768 329 
Equit. Aetna Met. Conn, G. Comm. Cj Trav's. Occ. L. | Zur. G. | Std. Acc] J. Han'k. 
1947 856 22 85 84 80 66 63 57 33 30 29 
Colorado Equit. Met. Aetna. | Trav's. Occ. L. | Comm. C,| Zur. G. | Std, Accd Conn, G.| J. Han'k. 
1946 585 93 76 68 55 52 44 31 31 29 26 
Equit. Met, Aetna Trav's, Occ. L.| Comm. C.] Std. Acc.) J, Han'k] Conn. G.| Zur. G. 
1945 627 126 75 59 57 50 37 34 33 32 27 
ae Aetn Trav's, Conn, G./ Met. L. Equit. J. Han'kj Lib, M. Amer. M.] Cont.C. BVA.R.E. 
1947 7,589 »739 1,477 1,212 1,010 415 292 278 184 160 110 
- Aetna Trav's, | Conn. G.}/ Met. Equit. | J. Han'k4 Cont. C. | Amer, M.| Prua. Comm. C. 
omecticut 1946 6,287 1,396 1,282 1,017 957 372 244 130 129 88 87 
Aetna Trav's. | Met. Conn, G. | Equit. | J. Han'kj Cont. C. | Comm. C.| Prud. Wash N, 
1945 5,943 1,513 1,307 1,042 987 342 142 109 73 72 67 
Equit. Met. Trav's, | Conn, G. Prud,. Aetna Zur. G,. Lib. M, Farm.B.M] Ed,Mut. 
1947 782 384 128 65 47 38 27 22 20 13 12 
Delaware Equit. Met. Trav's, | Prud. Conn, G. Aetna Zur. G, Lib, M. Farm.B.M] G.A.FA&L. 
1946 742 6 120 43 28 25 23 14 11 9 4 
: Equit,. Met. Trav's, | Prud. Aetna Zur. G. Amer, M. | Amer. P.| Farm.B.Mj Cont. C. 
1945 658 412 86 55. 27 23 14 11 7 7 Fy 
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Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums (Cont'd) 


Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Net Premiums Written in 1946 and 1947 





Key to company names appears on the final page of the exhibit. 























































































































a 
et 
remiums 
ritten 
STATE 11 Position |Position [Position | Position |Position | Position [Position | Position] Position} Position 
Companies No, 1 No. 2 No, 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No, 10 
Met. Trav's. Equit, Aetna Prud. Conn, G. Met..C.] Mut.B.HA] Zur. G. | J. Han'y 
1947 1,064 308 158 157 119 58 58 39 32 20 19 
Dist. of Col. Met. Equit. Aetna Trav's, Conn. G.| Prud. Wash.N.| Met. C. Mut.3HA.| Zur, 4, 
1946 878 256 124 118 117 78 39 32 32 23 9 
Met. Trav's. Equit. Aetna Conn. G.| Wash.N. Prud, Mut.BHA.| Met. C. | U.S.Life 
1945 674 193 110 106 46 42 35 30 25 23 20 
Met. Aetna Trav's.| Equit. Pro.Lé&A.| Prud, J.Han'k] Zur. G. Prot.L. | Met. ¢, 
1947 1,993 327 316 309 21 172 139 110 96 70 65 
Plorida Trav's, Met, Aetna Equit, Pro. L&A.] Prud. J.Han'k]| Zur. G. Met. C. Prot.t, 
1946 t,u0re 289 273 165 155 131 116 101 78 60 50 
Trav's, Met. Aetna Equit. Pro. L&A.} Prud. zur. G.| J. Han'k] Comm, C.] Met, Cc, 
1945 1,218 236 211 182 135 127 76 63 37 29 29 
Pro.LéA. | Met. Aetna Equit. Prot. L.| Trav's. Prud. Life Va,}| Zur. G, Mut , BHA, 
1947 4,425 1,329 728 477 400 285 195 179 142 102 % 
Georgia Pro.Lé&A, | Met. Aetna Equit, Prot. L.| Trav's. Prud, Zur, G. Mut.SHA,.} Wash.y, 
1946 3,037 943 486 374 315 199 151 129 102 88 68 
Aetna Pro.LéA, Met. Equit. Trav's. Zur. G. Prud, Wash.N, Prot. L.} Life Va, 
1945 3,658 702 398 286 144 91 83 67 65 51 
Equit,. Aetna Pro.Lé&A} .B.M,A, Met. Prud. Mut .BHA] Occ. L. Wash, N.| Bank's L, 
1947 385 169 38 38 29 28 vr u23 20 12 7 5 
Idaho Equit,. Pro.LéaA, Aetna Met. B.M.A, Prud, Mut .BHA] Occ. L. Wash, N.| Sec.Lé, 
1946 312 137 35 2 25 24 19 18 9 8 5 
Equit, Pro, LaA, Mut .BHA] Aetna Met. Wash, N. B.M.A, Occ. L. Prud, Sec. Lah, 
1945 263 112 31 25 23 19 14 8 8 8 4 
Met. Aetna Trav's.| Equit, Prud, zur. G. | Cont. A.| J.Han'k.| Cont. C.| Pro.Léa, 
1947 26, 666 4,188 4,078 4,067 3,751 1,295 1,198 1,102 1,006 712 540 
Tllinois Met. Trav's. Equit. | Aetna Prud, zur. G. Cont. A.| J.Han'k.| B.A.R.E.| Cont. C, 
1946 20,801 3,670 3,360 2,607 2,305 1,052 1,030 873 830 753 488 
Trav's, Met. Aetna Equit,. Prud, Zur. G. Cont. A.| J.Han'k.| B.A.R.E.} Cont. C. 
1945 18,685 3,679 3,640 2,651 2,222 1,068 807 778 730 644 430 
Aetna Met, Equit. | Prud, Trav's, | J. Han'k.| Conn. G.| Cont. C.|] Lib. M. | Wash, N. 
1947 10,959 2,270 2,011 1,788 985 713 594 485 334 277 207 
Indiana Met, Aetna Equit. Prud, Trav's,. B.A.R.E, | Conn, G.| J.Han'k.| Cont. C.| Cont. A. 
1946 8,897 1,866 1,601 1,501 639 583 559 394 375 24° 212 
Met. Aetna Equit. | Trav's. Prud, Conn. G. | J.Han'k | Cont. C.| B.A.R.E.} Cont. A. 
1945 9,437 2,428 1,581 1,256 1,005 558 442 293 254 220 184 
Trav's, Aetna Equit, J. Han'kj Met. Prud, B, M, A.| Occ. L. Conn, G@.| Mut.B.HA 
1947 3,344 843 351 335 278 247 234 210 178 114 110 
Iowa Trav's, | Aetna Equit. | J. Han'kd Met. Prud. B, M. A.| Occ. L. | Comn, G,} Cont, A, 
1946 2,438 536 305 253 220 213 202 178 86 69 67 
Trav's, Equit. Aetna Met. J. Hank] Prud, B. M, A.| Cont. A.| Cont. C,| Mut,BHA. 
1945 2,125 486 364 265 195 151 137 97 71 70 58 
Trav's, Equit, B. M, Aj Aetna Met. Prud, J. Han'k] Conn, G.| Comm, C.| Gen.A.2. 
1947 2,190 425 349 284 218 209 185 92 81 69 48 
Kansas Trav's, |B. M. A. | Equit. | Met. Aetna Prud, J. Han'k]| Comm, C,| Zur. G, | Gen.A.al. 
1946 1,466 363 224 214 170 150 132 83 52 47 46 
Trav's, B. M, A. Prud, Met. Equit, Aetna J. Han'k] Zur. G. Gen A.L.| Comm. C 
1945 2,068 530 376 288 213 170 158 80 47 39 39 
Prov. Equit, Met, Prud,. Aetna Conn, G,| Trav's. | Comm. C.| J. Han'W Cont. A’ 
1947 2,819 560 495 403 300 239 133 105 105 104 9 
Kentucky Prov.LéA] Equit, Prud, Met. Conn, G.| Aetna Cont. A.| Comm, C.| Wash.N, | Trav's. 
1946 2,081 444 428 256 185 160 152 100 83 65 58 
Prov,Lé&4Aj Equit. Prud, Aetna Met, Conn, G.| Cont. A.}| Wash.N. Comm, C.J Trav's. 
1945 1,474 464 290 250 224 189 99 80 61 57 54 
Met. Equit. Prov.LéAj Aetna Trav's, Prot. L. | Prud. Oce.L. Met. C, | Mut.BHA. 
1947 2,307 512 426 310 234 176 124 117 77 60 44 
Louisiana Met, Equit. Prov,.L&A}] Aetna Trav's,. Prot. L.} Prud,. Occ, L. Zur. G. J, Han'k 
1946 1,751 410 315 256 219 139 88 86 73 37 28 
- Met, Aetna Equit. J] Trav's, | Pro,L&A.| Occ, &. | Prot..L.j Prud. zur, G.| L.& C.T. 
1945 1.611 354 289 287 154 138 136 79 54 33 24 
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Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums (Cont'd) 


Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Net Premiums Written in 1946 and 1947 


Key to company names appears on the final page of the exhibit. 




















































































































Net 
Premiums 
Written 
STATE All Position | Position |Position| Position] Position] Position | Position| Position) Position Position 
Companies No. No, 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No, 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Empl. 5. | Union ML| J, Han'x Trav's, | Met. Lib, M, |Aetna Equit. Mut .BHA.| Conn, G. 
1947 1,996 295 294 279 233 212 190 118 82 63 43 
Union ML.| J. Han'k| Emp. L. | Met. Trav's, | Aetna Equit. | Lib. M. | Conn, G.| Mut.BHA. | 
Maine 1946 1,606 381 197 152 150 150 138 71 65 46 41. 
Union ML.| Empl.L. | J. Han'k Met. Aetna Trav's, |Conn, G.| Amer. E,}| Comm. C./ U.S.F4&G, 
1945 950 185 167 133 122 113 71 33 18 16 Ll 
Prud, Conn. G.| Met. Equit. Aetna Trav's, |Comm, C.| Zur. G. | Wash. N.| J. Han'k 
1947 4,201 907 616 736 520 468 331 168 70 58 55 
Maryland Prud, Conn. G.| Met. Equit. Trav's, | Aetna Comm. C,|J. Han'k] Zur, G, | Ed, Mut. 
1946 3,812 846 673 662 468 401 391 79 46 40 39 
7 Conn. G@. | Met. Prud, Trav's, | Equit. Aetna Comm, C. | J. Han'k] Wash, N./ Zur. G. 
1945 3,469 999 551 471 457 377 373 67 30 24 we 
J, Han'k.| Aetna Equit. Trav's, Met. Conn. G. |Amer. M. | Empl. L.| Comm. C,| Prud, 
1947 16,012 3,611 2,531 1,755 1,738 1,654 837 611 646 601 413 
Massachusetts , J. Han'k.| Aetna Trav's. | Met. Equit. Conn, G, |Amer. M. | Comm, C.]| Empl. L.| Prud, { 
1 12,524 3,034 1,795 1,491 1,295 1,244 655 572 511 357 320 
J. Han'k.| Aetna Trav's. | Equit. Met. Conn. G. |Amer., M. | Comm. C.] Prud. Empl. L. 
1945 9,700 2,096 1,429 1,384 1,106 1,059 702 461 436 202 176 
Aetna Met. J. Han'W Trav's, | Prud. Equit. Mich, L, | Pro.L4A.| Conn. G.| Zur. G. 
1947 22,584 4,893 4,594 2,420 2,115 1,259 1,331 997 712 a 465 
Wichigan Met. Aetna J. Han'K Trav's. Prud, Equit. Mich. L. | Pro.Lé&A.| Zur. G. Cont. A. 
1946 }. 17,047 4,248 3,300 2,156 1,440 1,005 881 666 614 398 378 
Met. Aetna J. Han'K Trav's. Prud, Equit,. Mich, L. | Pro,L&A.| Gen, A,L} Cont. A. 
1945 18,022 5,580 3,206 2,224 1,538 773 763 562 552 417 397 
Equit. Aetna Trav's. | Met. Nor.AL&C.| B,A.R.E. | Comm, C. | Prud. Wash, N.| Pro.LéA. 
1947 4,790 1,119 | 662 487 469 251 242 191 176 || 170 168 
Minnesota Equit. Aetna Met. Trav's. B.A.R.E | Wash. N. | Prud, Pro, L&A.| Comm. C.| J. Han'k 
1946 3,220 642 497 388 293 205 146 143 141 124 117 
Equit. Aetna Met. Trav's, |B.A.R.E. | Wash, N, |Comm. C.| Conn. G.| Pro.L&A,| Prud. 
1945 2,621 491 394 354 297 135 133 105 9 96 
Equit. Pro.L.&Aj Aetna Met. Mut .BHA, | Prot. L, |Trav's. Prud, Conn. G.| Cont. A. 
1947 1,035 218 166 164 107 77 50 46 39 37 36 
Mississippi Equit. Aetna Pro.L&éAj Met. Mut.BHA, | Cont. A. |Trav's. zur. G. Prot. L.| Prud. 
1946 766 176 134 124 97 62 45 31 21 16 16 
Equit. Aetna Met. Pro.L&A. | Conn, G. | Cont. A. | Trav's. Zur, G. Oce. L. Prud, 
1945 629 147 123 71 61 55 47 28 17 16 13 
Met. Equit. Aetna Gen. A.L.| B.M.A. Trav's, |Prud. Cont. C.| J. Han'k] Zur. G. 
1947 7,380, 1,339 1,085 1,072 836 793 499 294 233 219 159 
Missouri Met. Aetna Equit. Gen.A&L. | Prud. Trav's, Cont. C. | Conn. G.| J. Han'’k} Zur. G. 
1946 4,742 . 720 576 502 285 237 204 178 175 170 
Met. Aetna Equit. | B.M. A. |Gen.A.L.|Trav's., |Prud, Cont. C.| J. Han'k] Zur. G. 
1945 5,347 1,206 798 787 591 440 261 224 184 161 145 
Equit. Met. Pro. L&Aj Mut. BHA.) B.M.A. Trav's, |Prud,. Cont. C.]| Occ. L. | Aetna 
1947 335 55 51 36 32 31 19 15 12 12 12 
Montana Mut. BHA.| Met. Equit. Pro.La&A, | Amer. C. | Trav's. Prud. Occ. L. Wash, N.| Aetna 
1946 296 74 49 30 30 27 16 10 8 8 
Mut .BHA, | Met. Equit. | Trav's. | Pro.L&A, | Prud, Wash, N. | Comm, C.| U.S.F&G.| Occ. L. 
1945 414 172 47 17 15 14 9 8 7 6 5 
B.M.A, Trav's. | Equit. | Met. Conn. G. | Aetna Mut. BHAJ Gen. A.L] J. Han'k] Met. C. 
1947 1,438 240 226 215 124 108 103 82 58 50 43 
Nebraska B.M.A. Equit. Trav's. | Met. Aetna Conn. G. |J. Han'k] Zur, G. | Cont. A.| Gen.A.L. 
1946 1,016 175 169 161 109 76 72 40 34 33 28 
Conn. G. | Equit. Trav's, | B.M.A. Met. Aetna Prud. Cont. A.| J. Han'k} Zur, G. 
1945 1,259 430 180 157 112 95 51 46 32 30 30 
Oce. L. Aetna Met. Zur, G. Conn, G. | Mut. BHA.|Pac.M.L.| Wash. N.| West C. Equit. 
1947 78 28 15 9 4 4 4 3 3 2 
Nevada Oce. L. Aetna Met. W.Am.L. Mut .BHA, | Pac. M.L.|West.C. zur. @. Cal. W.S| B.M.A. 
1946 47 8 7 6 3 2 2 2 2 1 
Met. Aetna -Prud, 4 Mut. BHA.| Occ. L. | Cal. W.S.| Zur, G. | Mar'd, Cj Trav's, | B.M.A, 
2 1945 57 31 8 4 3 3 3 2 1 1 1 
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Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Net Premiums Written in 1946 and 1947 





Key to company names appears on the final page of the exhibit. 







































































































































































[Net 
Premiums 
State Written 
All Position | Position |Position | Position] Position | Position | Position |Position]| Position | Position 
Companies No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No, 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Met. Aetna Trav's. J. Han'kd Met. C. Conn. G. | Empl. L. jEquit. U.S.F&G. | Amer, B, 
1947 1,493 436 253 156 147 113 109 80 48 28 27 
New Hampshire Met. J. Han'k. /Aetna Trav's. Emp. L. Met. C. Conn. G. |Equit. U.S.F4&G. | Amer, M, 
1 1,220 292 214 202 147 84 84 83 39 36 17 
Met. Aetna Trav's. J. Han'k] Emp. L. Met. C. Conn. G. |U.S.F4&G. Equit. Amer, M, 
1945 865 233 162 121 74 62 60 50 27 27 13 
Met. Equit. Trav's. Aetna Prud. J. Han'kd Comm, C. |Conn. G./Cont. A. | Cont. c, 
1947 11,673 3,354 1,846 1,310 1,303 1,110 818 340 32 270 170 
New Jersey Met. Equit. Trav's. Aetna Prud. J. Han'kd Cont. A. |Conn. G.|/Comm. C. | Zur. G, 
1946 10,056 2,852 1,653 1,451 942 851 652 323 290 253 128 
Met. Trav's. Equit. Prud. Aetna J. Han'kd Cont. A. |Conn. G./Comm, C. | Zur. G, 
1945 9,857 2,00 1,903 1,551 1,019 909 536 232 213 178 95 
B.M.A. Prud. Occ. Le Equit. Trav's. Aetna Comm, C. | Mar'd.C.| Royal I.]| Sec. La&, 
1947 633 2 69 63 27 22 19 16 16 16 
New Mexico B.MsA. Prud. Occ. L. Equit. Comm. C.]| Trav's. Met. Mut .BHA | Wash. N. | Aetna, 
1946 474 204 74 70 36 24 22 1 6 5 
BM.A. Prud. Oce. L. Equit. Aetna Comm. C.| Trav's. Met. Amer. E. | U.S.F&G. 
1945 294 125 56 34 32 23 20 15 3 3 
Met. Equit. Trav's. Prud. Aetna Amal. L.| J. Han'k.| Conn. G.| Cont. C. | Comm, C, 
1947 35,279 7,272 e 3,837 3,416 3,247 2,536 1,874 1,753 1,358 1,101 
New York Met. Equit. Aetna Trav's. Prud. Conn. G.| Amal. L. | J. Han'k| Comm.-C. | Cont. C, 
1946 27,319 6,205 3,842 2,694 2,667 2,504 1,856 1,756 1,372 : 863 
Met. Trav's. Equit. Aetna Conn. G.]| Amal. L.| Prud. J. Han'k) Comm. C.]| Cont. C. 
1945 25,104 6,261 3,700 3,257 2,297 2,096 1,854 1,814 873 597 451 
Pro.Lé&A.| Equit. Met. Trav's. Prot. L.| Aetna Conn. G. | Prud. Comm. C.] Lib. M. 
1947 5,010 2,123 777 577 320 256 234 182 166 99 64 
North Carolina Pro.La&A.]| Equit. Met. Aetna Trav's. Prot. L.| Conn. G.| Prud. Comm. C.]| Zur. G. 
1946 3,806 1,349 630 535 285 279 231 125 82 4) 
Pro.LaéA.| Equit. Met. Aetna Trav's. Prot. L.| Prud. Comm. C./ Conn. G.| Zur. G. 
1945 3,431 1,144 595 532 376 278 1 74 68 57 35 
Equit. Met. Wash. N.] Trav's. Occ. L. Met. C. zur. G. J. Han'k Aetna Cont. A. 
1947 251 87 47 40 22 12 8 6 6 " § 
North Dakota Met. Equit. Wash. N.]| Occ. L. Trav's. Wor. Ins} Met. C. zur. G. | Aetna J. Han'k. 
1946 200 51 48 40 22 17 13 8 6 3 
Met. Equit. Wash. N.| Trav's. zur. G. Met. C. Occ. L. Aetna Gr. W.L.]| Cont. C. 
1945 101 55 1 12 5 a 3 2 1 
Met. Aetna Equit. Prud. Trav's. J. Han'k} Farm B.M} Conn. G.j Met. C. Pro. Lda. 
1947 22 , 706 6,416 4,032 2,613 2,398 1,818 835 787 671 443 345 
Ohio Met. Aetna Prud. Equit. Trav's. Farm B.M| J. Han'k} Conn. G.j Met. C. B.A.R.E 
1946 19,386 5,248 3,762 2,672 2,199 1,390 700 614 441 379 26) 
Met. Aetna Prud. Equit. Trav's. J. Han'k} Farm B.M] Conn. GJ Met. C. B.A.R.E 
1945 17,347 5,626 3,504 1,762 1,738 1,350 713 559 382 281 281 
Trav's. Met. Equit. J. Han'. B.M.A. Aetna Gen. A. Prud. Wash. N.| Pro. Lad. 
1947 1,970 546 432 230 152 146 124 97 76 43 27 
Oklahoma Trav's. Met. Equit. J. Han'y 2B.M.A. Prud. Aetna Gen.A.Ld Wash. N.| Bank's.L. 
1946 1,410 433 315 134 129 76 75 63 60 27 19 
Trav's. Met. Equit. J. Han'w B.M.A. Prud. Aetna Gen.A.Ld Wash. N.j Zur. G. 
1945 1,490 413 239 1 107 94 70 54 27 16 
Aetna Equit. B.M.A. Met. Trav's. United PL Met. C. Occ. L.| Prud. Cal. W.S. 
1947 7 277 249 145 101 66 66 65 s 3 47 
Oregon Aetna B.M.A. Equit. jUnited P. Met. Occ. L. Trav's. Cal.W.Sj Cont. A.| Prud. 
1946 1,023 225 214 98 86 81 58 45 44 41 20 
Aetna B.M.A. Occ. L. UnitedP,| Equit. Met. Trav's, | Cal.W.S.j Cont. A.| Met. C. 
1945 1,406 590 22 128 83 79 57 53 42 27 25 
Met. Equit. Trav's. | Aetna Prud. Conn.G. | B.A.R.Ed J. Han'# Gen. A. | Cont. C. 
1947 25,632 5,389) 4,654 2,642 2,573 2,193) 1,410 961 679 629 509 
Pennsylvania Met. Equit. Aetna Trav's. Prud. Conn. G.| B.A.R.E] J.Han'k| Gen.A.L.| Cont. C. 
1946 19,807 4,587}- 3,356 2,085 2,072 1,517 866 805 589 573 447 
Met. Equit. Aetna Trav's. Prud. B.A.R.E.J Conn. Gj] Gen.A.L}| J. Han'k] Pro.Ldéa. 
1945 16,646 3,761 3,098 1,838 1,657 1,15 761 566 560 525 367 
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Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums (Cont'd) 


Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Net Premiums Written in 1946 and 1947 





Key to company names appears on the final page of the exhibit. 
































































































































































































——— 
—_— 
Premiums 
State aritten 
Alz Position Position | Position | Position 
Ccmpanies}] No. 1 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
——— 
—_ Met Zur. G. | Amer.M.L.| Met. C. 
1947 1,160 331 14 10 8 
Met ° 1a n Be G c.jZur. G. U.S.F.&G.| Amer. P. 
Rhode Island 1946 1,025 279 225 135 124 1 0€ 43 37 14 13 13 
Met. Travs. Aetna Equit. J. Hank. | Comm. C.| Conn. G.Jzur. G. |U.S.P.&G.] Met. C. 
1945 715 235 119 95 6 75 36 33 12 11 10 
Pro. Le&A.| Prot. L. JEquit. [Aetna Met Travs. Mut.BHA |Life, Va.| Amer. M. | Zur. G. 
1947 2,987 1,124 619 39 330 233 8 39 31 1 2) 
Pro L.&A.| Prot. L. JEquit. Aetna Met. Travs. Amer. M.|Zur. G. Life, Va.j Gen. A.L. 
South Carolina! 946 2,181 857 476 304 217 168 é 24 2 18 
Pro. L.&A.] Prot. L. quit Aetna Met. Travs. zur. G. |tife, Va.| Amer. M. | Gen. A.L- 
1945 1,761 3 4 197 140 29 18 11 8 
Equit. Nor.AL4C.|Travs. St. PaulMd Linn. N. | Prud. B. M. A.|Cont. A. | Met Wash. N. 
1947 304 62 47 27 26 18 17 16 15 11 11 
Equit. J. Hank. |Prud. Travs. Met. Wash. N.| Cont. A.|B. M. A. | Zur. & Linn. N. 
’ 1946 150 36 22 16 5 10 3 7 5. 
Sou*h Dakota . 
Equit. Cont. A. | J. Henk] Prud. Met. Wash. N.| Travs. |B. M. A. | Zur. G Aetna Q 
1945 126 27 22 13 12 11 ] 6 3 3 { 
Pro. L.&A.} Met. Prud. Equit. Aetna U.S.F.&G | Travs. B. M. A. jd. Hank. Comm. C. , 
1947 4,726 1,165 1,106 397 2 291 203 182 ' 127 9C e 
st 
Met. Pro.L.&A.| Equit. |U.S.F.&G. | Prud. Aetna Travs. BowM. A. fd. Hank. | Zur. G. at 
ws 1946 3,510 921 823 350 243 230 218 140 130 76 ‘. ¢’ 
Met. Pro.L.&A.| Equit. jAetna Travs. Prud. U.S.F.&G|Zur. G. Gen. A.L|B. M. A. pa 
1945 2,779 767 565 304 236 165 160 143 70 70 63 é 
Aetna Equit. Met. Travs. Gen.A.L. | Cont. C.}| Cal. W.S Pro.L.&A.]| Oce. TL. Met. C. &: 
1947 7,442 1,308 1,136 1,004 936 537 379 305 214 198 16 . 
L. 
” Aetna Travs. Met. Equit. Gen.A.L. | Cont. C. | Cal.W.S.JOcc. L. Pro.L.&A.j Cont. A. + 
Texas 1946 5,475 1,205 795 741 616 392 223 206 193 188 122 = 
Aetna Met. Travs. |Equit. Amer. G.]} Gen.A.L. | Occ. | Pro.L.&A.| Cal. W.SJ Cont. A > 
1945 5,970 1,652 1,042 757 357 262 163 151 133 106 = 
Equit. B. M. A. Travs. j|Occ. L. Aetna Met. Conn. G.|Cal. W. Sj. Prud. Cont. C. 4 
1947 9984 240 139 118 116 79 3 44 43 19 = 
Equit. B. M. A. Travs. |Cal.W. S.] Met. Aetna Oce. L. |Conn. G. | Prud. West. C. o 
Utah 1946 659 155 134 84 48 47 46 « 24 22 17 - 
° - 
Equit. B. M. A. Oce. L.| Travs. Met. Cal.W.S.| Zur. G. |Prud. West C. Cont. C. - 
1945 541 108 75 73 40 28 24 16 16 14 - 
Aetna Met. FarmBM |J. Hank. Conn. G.| Travs. Amer. M.|State M. | Equit. Met. C. 
1947 1,249 24 200 197 147 128 103 30 28 27 26 
Farm B.M,. | Aetna Met. Conn. G. Travs. J. Hank. | Met. C. |Amer. M. | Cont. C.| Empl. L. 
Vermont 1945 929 191 191 163 90 86 60 24 18 14 14 
Aetna Met. FarmBM | Travs. Conn. G.] J. Hank. Equit. Empl. L. | Met. C. Mut .B.H.A, 
1945 647 145 143 88 73 53 47 19 17 » 14 11 
Equit. Pro.L.&A.]| Aetna |[Met. Travs. Prud. Conn. G.|[Life, Va.| wash. N.| J. Hank. 
1947 4,764 864 77 697 633 435 390 237 206 123 79 
Aetna Pro.L.&A.| Equit. |Met. Travs. Life, Vaj Prud. Conn. G. }| Wash. N.j J. Hank. 
Virginia 1946 3,754 741 606 562 470 277 268 253 197 74 
Aetna Pro.L.&A.| Equit. |Met. Travs. Life, Vaj Conn. G.| Prud. Wash. N.| Zur. G. 
1945 3,378 886 577 434 389 293 238 180 147 49 42 
Aetna Equit. UnitedRj Met. Travs. Wa. P.S.|. Prud. J. Hank. | Occ. L. | Zur. G. 
1947 2,047 455 267 211 205 161 144 113 87 74 39 
Equit. United P.| Aetna |Met. Travs. Wa. P.S.| Occ. L. | Prud. Nor. L. | J. Hank. 
1946 1,774 327 249 211 170 155 125 5 84 58 45 
Washington 
Equit. Oce. L. Aetna United, P.| Wa. P.S.]| Travs. Met. Prud. Nor. L. Loyal P. 
1945 2,118 343 271 257 162 161 150 66 54 
Pro. L.&A] Met. Aetna Equit. Travs. Prud. Conn. G.|Comm. C.| HoosierC.| John M. 
1947 4,486 994 809 560 424 408 335 181 12 108 106 
Pro. L.&A]}] Met. Aetna Equit. Prud. Travs. Conn. G.| Comm. C.] J. Hank.| Zur. G. 
1946 3,591 958 649 383 3 310 67 148 125 86 57 
West Virginia 
Pro. L.&Aj Aetna Equit. | Met. Travs. Prud. Conn. G.| Comm. C.] Zur. G. B.A.R.E. ’ 
1945 3,092 832 483 488 484 176 121 105 47 36 
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Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums (Cont'd) 





Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Net Premiums Written in 1946 and 1947 
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et 
remiums 
STATE ritten 
1l Position | Position |Position | Position | Position | Position | Position | Position] Position] Position 
ompanies No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
ee, 
Aetna Met. Equit. Trav's. J. Han'kJ Prud. B.A.R.E. | Empl.M. |B. M. A. |Wash. N, 
1947 8,457 1,790 1,099 948 561 499 485 476 320 303 294 
Wisconsin Aetna Met. Equit. Trav's. Prud. B.A.R.E. | J. Han'k.| Wash. N.] Cont. A.|B. M. A 
1946 6,444 1,347 884 841 541 491 476 373 260 256 241 
Aetna Met. Trav's. | Equit. | B.A.R.E. | Prud. J. Han'k.| Wash, N.| B.M.A. |Conn, g, 
1945 5,617 1,189 927 710 706 482 395 325 204 180 147 
Equit, Conn. G. B.M.A. Met. Prud. Wash, N. |Zur. G. Aetna Mut.B.HA}Occ, L, 
1947 320 116 113 2 24 8 8 4 4 2 2 
Wyoming Equit. Conn. G. B.M.A. Met. Prud. Wash. N. |Zur. G. Aetna, Comm. C.]J. Han'k, 
1946 211 78 70 15 12 11 7 S 3 1 1 
Equit. Conn. G. Prud. B.M.A. zur. G. Wash. N. |Aetna A U.S.F&G.] J. Han'k/Met, 
1945 156 66 53 14 6 4 “a 3 1 1 1 






































KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF COMPANY TITLES 


AETNA, Aetna Life (Acc. Dept.); AMAL, L,, Amalgamated Life, N. Y.; AMER. E., American Employers' Insurance Co., Boston, Mass,; 
M .» American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., Boston, Mass.; AMER, P., American Policyholders’ Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.; ASSOC, I,, Associated Indemnity Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
B.A, R, E,, Benefit Association Railway Employees, Chicago, Il1.; BANK'S L., Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
B, MM. x, Business Men's Assurance Co. of Amer., Kansas City, Mo.; 


ies 9 
Co. ston, Mass.; COMM, C., Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.; CONN, G,, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; CONT, A., Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, Ill.; CONT. C., Continental Casualty 
Co., Chicago, I11.; 


CAL, W. S., California Western States Life Ins, Co., Sacramento, Calif.; COL, N, L., Columbian National Life Insurance 
» BO 


ED, MUT., Educators Mutual Insurance Co., Lancaster, Pa.; EMPL, L., Employers Liability Assurance Corp., Boston, Mass.; 
EQUIT., Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S., New York, N. Y.; 


FARM B, M,, Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio.; 


& L., General Accident, Fire & Life Assur, Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; GEN. A. L., General American Life Insurance 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; GR, W, L., Great West Life Assurance Co., Canada; 


HOOSIER C., Hoosier Casualty Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 

J, HAN'K,, John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass.; JOHN M., John Marshall Insurance Co., Chicago, I11l.; 

ee —_——— 

LIB. M,, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; L&C, T., Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville, Tenn.; 
LIFE, VA,, Life Insurance Co. of Va., Richmond, Va.; LINN N.  , Lincoln National Life Ins. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
LOYAL P., Loyal Protective Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass.; 

MAR'D, C,, Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md.; MET, C., Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y¥., Newark, N. J.; 
MET., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y.; MICH, L., Michigan Life Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich.; 

MUT, BHA,, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, Omaha, Nebr.; 


NAT'L, C,, National Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich.; NOR, A, L, &C., North American Life & Casualty Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; NOR, L., Northern Life Ins. Co., Seattle, Wash,; 


occ, L., Occidental Life Ins. Co., of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif.; 

PAC, M.L,, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; PROT, L,, Protective Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; PRO, L, &A., Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; PRUD., The Prudential Ins. Co. 
of America, Newark, N. J.; 


ROYAL I., Royal Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 





ST, PAUL M., St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn.; SEC, L, & A., Security Life & Accident Co,, Denver, Colo.; 


SOUTH.N., Southern National Ins. Co., Little Rock, Ark.; STD, ACC., Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
STATE M,, State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass.; 





TRAV'S., Travelers Insurance Co., (Acc. Dept.); Hartford, Conn.: 
UNION M, L,, Union Mutual Life Insurance Co,, Portland, Maine; UNITED P,, United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, Wash,; 
» & G,, United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md.; U. S. LIFE, United States Life Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y.; 
WASH. NM, Washington National Insurance Co,, Evanston, Ill.; WA, P, S., Washington Physicians Service Ins, Co., 
Olympia, Wash.; WAM. L., Western American Life Ins. Co., Reno, Nevada; WEST C,, West Coast Life Insurance Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; WOR, INS., World Insurance Company, Omaha, Nebr.; 


ZUR, G. Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ranking Position in Net Premiums Written on 
a 1Vi id Health Polici 
Individual Accident and Health Policies 
—_ }. 
(Excludes consideration for group accident and health business. Only companies writing 
natin $175,000 or more net on individual accident and health policies in 1947 are included) 
on 
No, 10 
ees Source: The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance, a SPECTATOR publication 
Nash. N, ——} 
294 
—$——. 1947 1946 1945 1944 
a. ML A 
241 nn = . ” con . @ co . nn ~ 
—ae Nane of Company 5-5 | 3&5 e§ 5.3 |ge5 ce 5.2 Sas «S |5.8 |c8 
Onn. G, eos oe co “pe Eos oe cw “Sc ess oeece “Pwol Boe os 
ed Bee | 8283 | 28S | ESE | S22s | HSE | ESE s#8s | #83) £2z | #83 
_ = = 7) we a = onl 
——:!' he Sum £37 Hy — 2s r?) Su es we 28 
ee. Ly g*3 | «35 & | 5 gs | gt E& |s 3 | «ge ejs*3 /¢ 
3 zs 6 2s ar) zs 6 zs 
i 
» Han"k. 7 | aetna Life (Acc. Dept.) 5,772 6.8 15 5,402 12.3 15 4,811 4.9 14 4,856 1] 
: Allegheny Mutual 257 | 12.7 155 228 33.3 155 171 14.8 152 149 | 149 
ot Alliance Life, Illinois 185 28.5 168 144 71.4 171 84 78.7 168 47 167 
; American Casualty Company 1,606 31.5 50 1,221 70.5 56 716 63.1 76 439 106 
American Casualty & Life 946 -7.6 82 1,024 24.7 68 821 28.7 72 638 77 
ee 
American Hos. & Life 2,162 23.0 40 1,758 35.4 40 1,298 29.8 49 1,000 54 
American Hos, & Med, Benefit 3,142 24.4 25 2,526 33.8 25 1,888 23.1 31 1,534 37 
American Independent Mutual 830 -.5 91 834 21.8 83 685 36.4 78 502 93 
American Ins. of Texas 303 22.2 152 248 13.2 153 219 1.4 142 216 140 
4 Mass.; | | anerican Life & Acc., Kentucky 717 3.3 100 694 3.3 98 672 9.4 79 614 78 
American Motorists Ins. 188 3.9 165 181 16.8 164 155 4.7 157 148 151 
American Mutual Liability 498 -4.0 121 519 3.6 113 501 9.1 102 459 102 
American Republic Ins. 784 39.0 95 564 361.5 107 156 129.4 156 68 164 
| Aner ican Standard Ins. 318 62.2 147 196 47.4 162 133 35.7 162 98 159 
Bankers Life & Casualty 4,683 238.6 19 1,383 eee 51 eee eee eee 2 170 
Beacon Mutual Indemnity 179 18.5 171 151 33.6 168 113 43.0 164 79 163 
Benefit Ass'n. R. R. Employees 5,658 9.7 16 5,160 7.1 16 4,818 9.2 13 4,411 13 
Beneficial Standard Life 2,708 62.9 29 1,662 80.7 43 920 15.3 65 798 65 
Business Men’s Assur,, Mo. 4,465 11.9 21 3,989 15.2 20 3,463 19.8 18 2,890 18 
, Cal. Western States Life 405 15.1 134 352 32.3 134 266 16.2 133 229 138 
Carolina Casualty 230 8.0 159 213 22.4 150 174 eee 150 18 169 
Central Catholic Casualty Co, 176 64.5 173 105 23.5 173 85 7.6 167 79 162 
ce Central States H. & A, 491 33.1 123 369 47.0 131 251 31.4 139 191 144 
Central Indemnity Company 237 51.0 157 157 4.0 167 151 -4.4 159 158 148 
Colonial Life & Acc, 712 20.7 102 590 40.1 106 421 17.6 116 358 116 
Columbian National Life 365 12.7 139 324 9.5 137 296 -.3 129 297 126 
Columbian Protective Ass'n. 1,137 -5.8 69 1,207 10.7 57 1,090 rr 50 1,092 50 
Columbus Mutual Life 355 14.9 142 309 13.2 142 273 -5.9 132 290 128 
Combined American Ins, 398 42.7 135 279 36.8 148 204 37.8 144 7 148 150 
Combined Casualty Co. 327 13.1 145 289 48.2 146 195 59.8 147 122 156 
Combined Ins. of America ¢ 3,577 47.4 22 2,426 77.1 30 1,370 81.9 46 753 70 
Commercial Casualty Ins. 1,632 1 48 1,634 1.7 44 1,606 °.2 41 1,609 33 
Commercial Travelers Ins. 637 61.7 105 eve eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 
Commercial Travelers Mutual 4,482 7.1 20 4,185 9.1 19 3,836 1.4 16 3,784 17 
Commonwealth Casualty Co. a 188 -18.6 166 231 19.1 154 194 79.6 148 108 158 
Connecticut General Life 2,608 5.2 31 2,479 12.1 29 2,211 6.9 27 2,068 26 ° 
Constitution Life 1,396 -.9 55 1,403 38.0 50 1,017 90.8 53 533 89 
Continental Casualty 29,132 17.7 2 24,743 35.1 2 18,318 26.6 2 14,469 2 
Craftsman Insurance Co. 1,353 40.5 57 963 54.1 78 625 35.3 84 462 101 
Eastern Comm. Trav, A, & H, 300 14.1 153 263 7.3 151 245 2.9 140 239 135 _ 
| Educators Mutual Ins, 486 -2.2 125 497 -14.9 116 584 -3.8 92 607 79 
| Empire Life & Accident 360 5.0 141 378 -.9 128 380 -.8 121 383 114 
Empire State Mutual 1,181 19.2 66 99] 25.0 72 793 59.9 73 496 95 
| Employees Mutual Ben, 180 26.38 170 142 11.8 170 127 6.7 163 119 157 
| Employers Casualty Co. 610 9.7 107 556 17.8 109 472 4.4 107 452 104 
Employers Liab, Assur, Corp. 492 6.7 122 461 4.8 119 440 -3.5 113 456 103 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. 769 4.3 97 737 17.5 92 627 11.6 83 562 84 
Equitable Life Assur. 417 -8.1 131 455 -9.4 121 502 -7.6 101 543 85 
Farm Bureau Mut. Auto, 515 -58.9 118 1,252 32.3 54 946 41.0 G2 671 74 
Federal Casualty Co, 242 19.8 156 202 36.5 160 148 11.3 160 133 154 
Federal Life & Casualty 2,784 10.5 28 2,519 31.5 27 1,915 15.0 30 1,665 32 
Federal Life Insurance 1,721 5.8 46 1,627 17.6 45 1,384 -6.2 45 1,475 39 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. 1,618 7.7 49 1,503 8 47 1,476 -8.2 44 1,607 34 
Fidelity Health & Accident 1,152 5.0 67 1,097 17.6 62 933 8.0 6 864 63 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 504 6.1 119 475 19.6 117 397 5.8 119 359 115 
General Accident F. & L, 2,315 13.8 38 2,035 17.4 35 1,733 12.7 35 1,538 36 
General American Life 318 9.3 148 291 12.8 145 258 8.4 137 238 136 
| George Rogers Clark Mutual 1,815 5.3 45 1,724 -.5 42 1,732 24.4 36 1,392 42 
| Glens Falls Indemnity 308 17.6 150 374 13.3 129 330 3.4 127 319 124 
Globe Indemnity Company 846 5.5 90 802 30.6 85 614 14.3 88 537 87 
mn HAN i000 NAMRNEE VHT NAL T 
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Individual Accident and Health Policies (Cont'd) 
1947 1946 1945 1944 
a a= 3) c c ” co eo i— c na co @ - “ = 
Name of Company Bs aes sk BS e885 | sh 188 [des ss |39.2].. 
eS= | &SS2 | xtS | E82 | SSS] ~8F | ESE | Secs Se| Ess | $8 
esS | 2-52 | se5 | £55 | 2452] see | ess | 228s 233/256 | x3 
& = hee 2s Es al ied 23s as _ oo“ ay a= cor 
wES | St & eES [ueZS | & | oFS [ese E | 28 | 238 
2 ¢ eS 2:i 6" zi B 
Golden State Mutual Life 1,111 39.4 72 797 29.6 86 613 23.5 89 498 94 Ohio 
Great American Indemnity Co, 323 5.2 146 308 16.7 143 264 7.3 135 246 133 Ohio 
Great American Reserve 1,188 55.1 64 766 24.6 90 615 3.4 87 595 82 old ' 
Great Northern Life 2,434 1.3 35 2,403 14.8 31 2,094 8.3 29 1,933 27 | Dd I 
Guarantee Trust Life 886 9.4 87 810 67.0 84 485 17.7 104 412 110 Orde! 
Hartford Acc, & Indem. 1,559 3.4 53 1,508 13.9 46 1,324 3.8 48 1,276 45 Paci! 
Hoosier Casualty Company 1,150 21.7 68 945 48.1 76 638 -9.0 81 701 74 | Paul 
Illinois Bankers Life 885 18.2 88 749 21.2 91 618 17.9 86 524 90 | Peer: 
Illinois Gomm., Men’s Assn. 1,200 3.6 62 1,158 7.5 59 1,077 -.4 52 1,081 51 | Persi 
Illinois Mutual Casualty 1,356 21.8 56 1,113 23.1 60 904 23.0 66 735 7 Phoe! 
Illinois Trav. Men’s H, Assn. 878 -.9 89 886 9 80 878 -.1 67 879 61 | Phys 
Income Guaranty Co. 553 20.5 114 459 6.0 120 433 1.1 114 438 107 Phys 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 2,391 94.9 36 1,227 3 55 1,223 21.0 51 1,011 52 iF | poli 
Independence Ins. Co. 501 38.0 120 363 -41.7 133 623 4.4 85 597 81 Post 
Industrial Casualty Ins. 366 14.7 138 319 25.6 139 254 6.3 138 239 134 Pref 
Inter-Ocean Ins. Co. 3,327 15.3 23 2,885 7.2 22 2,690 22.3 23 2,200 24 Prog 
Inter-State Assur. Co. 6 681 8.3 104 629 16.5 102 540 5.9 98 510 92 Prov 
Interstate Life & Accident 3,261 2.9 24 3,169 8.4 21 2,924 20.3 20 2,431 19 Rail’ 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s 581 20.0 110 726 33.0 94 546 -18.6 95 671 35 Re li 
Kemba Mutual Ins. Assoc. 414 23.2 132 336 15.5 136 291 10.6 130 263 130 Reli 
Kentucky Central L. & A. 3,080 7.2 27 2,872 7.4 23 2,674 12.6 24 2,374 20 Roya 
Life & Casualty Co. of Tenn. 2,234 -3.0 39 2,302 -2.7 32 2,365 1.6 26 2,328 22 Secu 
Lincoln Income Life 812 12.8 93 720 23.9 95 581 8.0 93 538 86 Secu 
Lincoln Mutual L, & C, 490 26.0 124 389 131.5 127 168 21.7 153 138 152 Shel 
Loco, Eng. &€Cond, Mut, Prot.Asn 414 2.5 133 404 11.0 126 364 12.7 123 323 122 Stan 
London Guarantee « Accident 377 84.8 137 204 5 159 203 20.8 145 168 147 Ster 
London & Lancashire Indem, 442 1.1 128 437 3.8 125 421 4.5 115 403 112 Sun 
Loyal Protective Life 2,513 19.0 33 2,111 22.1 33 1,729 11.5 37 1,551 35 Supe 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 1,119 7.2 70 1,044 12.6 67 927 9.4 64 847 64 Teac 
Mammoth Life & Accident 811 13.6 94 714 13.2 96 631 -6.1 82 672 73 Teac 
Maryland Casualty Company 1,596 6.8 51 1,494 11.9 49 1,335 7.5 47 1,242 46 Time 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins, 2,598 2.9 32 2,525 6.0 26 2,383 4.2 25 2,286 23 | Tra\ 
Massachusetts Casualty Co. 580 14.9 lll 505 24.4 115 406 24.5 117 326 121 Tra\ 
Massachusetts Indem. Ins. 3,125 19.3 26 2,619 24.1 24 2,111 11.0 28 1,902 28 | Tra\ 
Massachusetts Protective 9,776 3.4 8 9,454 7.0 7 8,833 4.8 6 8,427 6 Uni 
Metropolitan Casualty Ins, 1,585 5.5 52 1,503 16.3 48 1,292 11.2 50 1,162 48 Unit 
Metropolitan Life 11,045 11.5 6 9,902 16.5 6 8,502 11.4 7 7,635 1 | Uni! 
Michigan Life 187 11.3 167 168 8.4 166 155 -26.2 155 210 141 | Uni 
Ministers Life & Casualty 696 13.2 103 615 4.4 105 589 9.7 91 537 88 | Unit 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s 310 -.6 149 312 2.6 141 304 4.1 128 292 127 Uni 
Missouri Ins, Co, 989 1.3 79 876 4.0 81 842 17.3 68 718 72 Uni 
Modern Life & Accident 383 26.0 136 304 40.1 144 217 66.9 143 130 155 Uni 
Monarch Life 7,174 16.8 ll 6,144 22.9 12 5,001 11.8 12 4,473 12 Uni’ 
Mutual Benefit H. & A, 65,265 13.9 1 57,322 17.1 1 48,941 19.3 1 | 41,015 1 Ver 
National Acc, & Health 2,001 2.5 43 1,953 3.6 38 1,885 6.4 32 1,772 29 Vir, 
National Benefit Ins. Assn. 526 65.4 117 318 84.9 140 172 364.9 151 37 168 Was 
“ational Casualty Co. 5,077 5.0 17 4,835 29.6 17 3,730 -11.8 17 4,229 15 Wes 
National Hospital Assn. 1,332 33.5 58 998 33.5 71 835 ees 69 eee eee Wis 
National Life & Accident 13,909 2.5 4 13,575 5.2 4 12,902 8.2 4 11,924 4 Woo 
National Protective Ins. 736 12.2 99 656 21.3 100 541 -9.5 97 598 80 Woo 
National Travelers Casualty 1,301 68.7 59 771 72.1 89 448 45.0 112 309 125 Wor 
New Amsterdam Casualty 464 -4 127 463 16.6 118 397 12.1 118 354 ‘117 Wor 
North American Accident 7,863 8.1 10 7,277 11.4 9 6,535 10.9 8 5,895 8 Wor 
North American Life & Cas, 1,974 -.6 44 1,986 20.6 37 1,646 10.6 40 1,488 38 
North American Mutual 1,058 -1.2 75 1,070 52.2 63 703 17 "sans 
North Carolina Mutual Life 2,160 24.1 41 1,741 4.4 41 1,667 15.0 39 1,450 40 
Northern Life Ins. Co. 1,296 10.6 60 1,172 19.0 58 85 13.6 57 867 62 
Northwestern Life 585 -5.3 109 618 23.8 104 499 12.¢ 103 443 105 
Occidental Life, California 2,688 29.7 30 2,073 35.0 34 1,536 25.3 43 1,226 41 
Ocean Acc, & Guar. Corp. 715 5.5 101 678 3.4 99 656 -.9 80 662 76 
| —-~ 
NT ah 
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Ranking Position in Net Premiums Written on 
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td)} Individual Accident and Health Policies (Cont'd) 
944 —ae 1947 1946 1945 1944 
| 
Nane of Company g2/s5 [os [#2 |ees |ss |e F [ges | <8 |e 3 | es 
= | 58 eSz | S83 | Tes | ese | ESSS | wBS | ESE [Esse | vESlest | =e 
> | Hes E26 | eves | see [ESS | eves | ges [ees | etes S3-|e25 | $25 
B | gs weg [uSE | @E" | oEs | ese & oes [use & |LEg | #8 
ae: 2"s s°s | “6 z= j"s s°s | & 
—— 
4 Ohio Farmers Indem, Co. 185 27.6 169 145 55.9 169 93 16.3 166 80 161 
133 Ohio State Life 279 5.3 154 265 14.7 150 231 5.5 141 219 139 
82 | old American Ins. Co. 918 31.7 85 697 44.0 97 484 38.7 105 349 118 
27 Old Line Life, Wisc. 1,026 31.7 717 779 42.9 87 545 13.5 96 480 98 
110 Order of R. R. Employees 916 6.1 86 863 4.2 82 828 9.2 70 758 68 
45 J | pacific Mutual Life 6,902 10.0 13. | 6,277 14.9 11 | 5,463 9.9 10 | 4,970 10 
74 | Paul Revere Life 6,997 14.9 12 6,089 19.6 13 5,091 16.9 ll 4,354 14 
90 Peerless Casualty Co. 348 9.1 144 319 14.7 138 278 9.4 131 254 131 
51 Personal Indemnity 355 30.5 143 272 71.1 149 159 44.6 154 65 165 
1 Phoenix Indemnity Co. 419 49.1 130 281 +3 147 262 4.0 136 252 132 
61 Physicians Casualty Assn. 573 9.8 112 522 15.0 112 454 4.8 110 433 108 
107 | Physicians Health Assn. 606 10.4 108 549 15.1 110 477 2.4 106 466 99 
52 Police & Firemens Ins, Assn. 1,111 5.5 71 1,053 10.7 65 951 3.1 60 922 58 
81 Postal Life & Casualty 1,093 3.7 74 1,054 7.8 64 978 8.9 59 898 60 
134 /f | Preferred Accident Ins. 207 -60.6 163 525 14.1 lll 460 1.7 108 427 109 
24 Progressive Life Ins. 1,636 21.7 47 1,344 24.3 53 1,081 123.8 51 483 97 
92 | Provident Life & Accident 6,553 16.0 14 5,649 26.0 14 4,482 15.1 15 3,894 16 
19 Railway Mail Assn. 472 5.1 126 449 35.6 122 331 41.5 126 234 137 
cy Reliable Life Ins. 979 2.0 81 999 1.3 70 986 6.7 56 924 57 
130 Reliance Life Ins. ,Pa. 1,186 25.9 65 942 19.5 77 788 4.2 714 756 69 
20 Royal Indemnity Co. 776 25.4 96 619 36.3 103 454 12.9 111 402 113 
22 Security Life & Accident 526 19.0 116 442 15.4 123 383 12.0 120 342 119 
86 | F | Security Mutual Life, N. Y. 364 -1.9 140 371 3.3 130 359 9.5 124 328 120 
132 | Shelby Mutual Casualty 179 30.7 172 137 47.3 172 93 57.6 165 59 166 
122 Standard Accident Ins. Co. 942 -2.6 83 967 2.1 74 947 -.8 61 955 55 
147 | Sterling Insurance Company 2,330 -6.7 37 2,496 -8.8 28 2,738 24.4 22 2,201 25 
112 | Sun Indemnity Co. 207 1.5 162 204 2.5 158 199 7.0 146 186 145 
3 | Superior Life Insurance 935 4.2 84 897 -42.8 79 1,569 18.3 42 1,326 44 
64 Teachers Ins. Co. 226 24.9 160 181 24.0 165 146 69.8 161 86 160 
73 Teachers Protective Union 561 4 113 559 +2.1 108 571 1.2 94 564 83 
46 | — | Time Insurance Company 1,497 8.6 54 1,378 26.2 52 1,092 20.8 49 904 59 
23 | Travelers Health Assoc. | 536 3.3 115 519 1.9 114 514 on 99 513 91 
121 | Travelers Ins. Co. | 17,276 5.7 3 16,351 8.7 3 15,044 8.5 3 113,869 3 
28 | Travelers Protective Assn. | 984 4.9 80 938 13.4 78 827 6.8 71 774 66 
6 | Union Mutual Life | 1,032 32.8 76 777 2.5 88 758 -.8 75 764 67 
48 | United Benefit Life 9,151 37.0 9 6,681 97.4 10 3,385 95.3 19 1,733 31 
7 a | United Comm. Travelers 2,121 19.6 42 1,882 6.1 39 1,774 30.2 34 1,362 43 
141 | United Insurance Co., Ill. 10,049 24.8 7 8,051 31.0 8 6,148 22.7 9 5,011 9 
88 | | United Insurance Co., Neb. 222 11.6 161 199 29.2 161 154 14.9 158 134 153 
127 | United States Casualty 307 -30.4 15] 441 -3.3 124 456 12.6 109 405 1ll 
72 | United States F, & G, Co. 1,109 12.5 73 986 1 73 985 -12.1 58 1,121 49 
155 | United States Life 613 68.4 106 364 7.4 132 339 98.2 125 320 123 
12 Unity Mutual L. & A, 751 17.0 98 642 26.9 101 506 9.1 100 464 100. 
1 Vermont Accident Ins. 421 21.7 129 346 20.6 135 265 29.9 134 204 142 
29 Virginia H. & A, Assn, 200 3.6 164 193 3.6 163 ane aii one 198 143 
168 | Washington National Ins. Co. 12,725 12.5 5 11,311 17.4 5 9,636 7.7 5 8,943 5 
15 | Western National Indemnity 231 9.0 158 212 19.8 157 17 2.3 149 173 146 
coe | Wisconsin National Life 819 11.4 92 735 22.7 93 599 24.0 99 483 96 
Woodmen Accident Co. 2,451 21.9 34 2,010 8.1 36 1,859 29.0 33 1,441 41 
80 Woodmen Central Assur. 1, 263 20.9 61 1,045 175.7 66 379 36.3 122 278 129 
125 Workmen's Benefit Fund 990 -1.9 78 1,009 1.1 69 998 4.8 55 952 56 
117 Workmen’s Circle 1,193 8.5 63 1,100 8.5 61 1,014 1.3 54 1,001 53 
8 World Insurance Co. 4,939 15.0 18 4,293 50.4 18 2,854 20.6 21 2,367 21 
38 
40 
62 
105 | 
47 Totals j 401,190 14.8 eee 351, 983 17.8 eee 298,909 14.3 eee 261,451 157 
76 | 
—— 
a Formerly Title Guaranty & Casualty Co. of America. Name changed to the above in 1947, » Formerly Interstate Business Men’s Accident Co, Name 
changed to the above in 1948, c Figures for 1947 include combined Mutua) Casualty Co. which was merged with the Combined Ins, Co. of : merica 
Dec 31, 1947, Figures prior to 1947 are those of the Combined Mutual Casualty Company. 
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aces of Destiny _ 


lords of Experience” 


A distinguished new series of advertising messages by 
Northwestern Mutual 





On the opposite page you see an advertisement, the first of 
a series, marking an approach to life insurance advertising 
which, we believe, is new and distinctive. 

Similar advertisements will follow this one. . . in a con- 
tinuing campaign that will be uniquely Vorthwestern Mutual. 


FACES OF DESTINY. The advertisements will feature portraits* of 
important leaders of business and industry . . . men linked to 
the economic destiny of America. 


WORDS OF EXPERIENCE. Each of these men will speak about 
life insurance. Their experience with insurance has been far 
above the average. They will make helpful suggestions in the 
public interest, encourage young men to set up their insurance 
programs early and intelligently. 


* Portraits will be by “ Karsh of Ottawa”... Yousuf Karsh 
. the most sought-after portrait photographer in the 
world and author of the famous book, Faces of Destiny. 


WATCH THIS CAMPAIGN UNFOLD... 


ONE OF THE MOST JNDIVIDUAL IN THE HISTORY 
OF LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
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& NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER for 22 years. Mr. Bullis today owns six policies with this company. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 





%” 





ARs OTTAWA 


“ 





A statement directed especially 
to younger men 


by HARRY A. BULLIS 


Chairman of the Board, General Mills, tne. 


‘OUNG PEOPLE sometimes have 

the idea that an insurance program 

costs so much that they cannot afford it 

until they are well established financially. 

“This is unfortunate, because the earlier 

a person buys life insurance, the greater 
its advantages. 

“For one thing, the younger a man is 
when he takes out insurance, the less the 
annual payments will be. Another advan- 
tage of insuring early is that he sets up an 
estate before his other financial responsi- 
bilities become heavy—as they will when 
he is meeting expenses of a growing family. 

“Also, by insuring while he is young, he 
lessens the chance of not being able to 
pass the physical examination. 

“So my advice to any young man—or 
young woman—is this : Start to buy insur- 
ance as soon as you start earning. With 
your first policy you guarantee a degree 
of security for yourself and your family.” 


WHY POLICTHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL TO 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


Tse WHO OWN policies in Northwestern 
Mutual are fortunate in so many ways. 

This company has over 90 years’ experience: It is 
one of the six largest. And it has an outstanding 
reputation as a company in which net costs are low. 

All this emphasizes that there are significant dif- 
ferences among life insurance companies. And that 
Northwestern Mutual has an unusual record in its 
selection of policyholders, a productive investment 

Small wonder then that policyholders should dis- 
play such loyalty. Each year nearly half the insur- 
ance issued by the company goes to those who are 
already in the Northwestern Mutual “family.” 

Have you started your life insurance program yet? 
If so, have you reviewed it in the last two years? 
You'll find a real advantage in calling upon the skill 
and understanding of a Northwestern Mutual agent. 
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Uatioual pbssociation of 


INSURANCE 


COMMISSIONERS 


MWid-Year Meeting 


OMMISSIONER J. Edwin Lar- 
C == of Florida, speaking at the 

opening session of the mid- 
winter meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers, held December 13-17, charged 
that the lack of uniformity between 
States in the requirements made of 
insurance companies is a_ serious 
burden to the industry. 

Mr. Larson, who is president of 
the Association, told the well-at- 
tended gathering at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City, that the 
problem of uniformity must be met 
squarely if State Supervision is to 
be effective and workable. 

Mr. Larson suggested a study of 
the feasibility of setting up facili- 
ties within the secretary’s office for 
the approval of policy forms. He 
also recommended that the States 
establish a program which would 
eventually standardize agents quali- 
fication, countersignature and tax 
return requirements. 

Referring to the vigorous attack 
made recently by postal authorities 
upon certain mail order insurance 
companies and the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation in this 
field, Mr. Larson told the State 
supervisors that the problem of un- 
authorized insurance must. be 
solved. 

He held that it would be unfor- 
tunate if the States did not attack 
this problem forcefully, adding that 
ne could not believe that the com- 
missioners can fail to realize the 
seriousness of the situation and act 
accordingly. 

Meanwhile, at a meeting of the 
Special Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation, the All-Industry subcom- 
mittee on mail order and unauthor- 
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ized insurance presented its report 
containing recommendations to 
strengthen State regulation in the 
accident and health insurance field. 

The report, submitted by J. F. 
Follmann, Jr., manager of the Bu- 
reau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers, urged the adoption of leg- 
islation in the various States to 
provide for substituted service of 
process on an unauthorized insurer 
using the mai] to insure residents 
of said States. 

Reporting that the subcommittee 
had considered the three drafts of 
bills providing for some form of 
Federal legislation, which were pro- 
posed by a committee headed by 
Commissioner Wallace K. Downey 
of California, Mr. Follmann stated 
that the industry grdup felt that 
every effort should be made to 
solve the problem on a State level. 
The subcommittee, he said, believes 
that it can be solved by the States 
because the domiciliary State has 
general authority to prevent im- 
proper claim practices and many 
other inimical practices charged to 
“comparatively few insurers.” 

The proposed industry program 
was opposed by Moses G. Hubbard 
who spoke for the Federation of 
Commercial Travelers Insurance 
Organizations. Declaring that the 
States have the power to regulate 
this business, he contended the 
adoption of the industry’s recom- 
mendations would encourage the 


Federal Trade Commission to ex- 
tend its activities because it would 
be an admission that the States 
have failed to supervise this por- 
tion of the business. He urged that 
the problem be given further study 
before any action was taken. 









At the joint meeting of the syb. 
committee on uniform accounting 
and subcommittee on blanks on uni- 
form accounting, C. G. Van de 
Feen of the National Surety Corp, 
recommended a number of editorig] 
changes in the proposed annua 
statement blank and insurance ex. 
pense exhibit. 

On Tuesday, a_ suggestion by 
George Hearle of C. W. Sexton 
Company, Portland, Ore., that the 
Interstate Underwriters Board, now 
the Multiple Location Service Or. 
ganization, be temporarily licensed 
in the various States, met with im. 
mediate acceptance at a meeting of 
the special committee on rates and 
rating organizations which was con- 
sidering the problem of rating this 
business on an_ interstate basis 
Commissioner of Insurance David 
A. Forbes of Michigan, chairman of 
the committee, as well as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Robert § 
Dineen of New York and Commis- 
sioner David S. Butler of West Vir- 
ginia indicated that they would ap- 
prove the plan if it was filed in 
their respective States. 

At the concluding session which 
was held on Wednesday, legislation 
to curb abuses in the mail order 
accident and health field was ap- 
proved. 

The measure, proposed by the 
joint drafting subcommittee of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation 
and the Committee on Unauthor- 
ized Insurance, provides a method 
of substituted service of process on 
carriers doing business in a State 
in which they are not licensed. 

Patterned after the uniform u- 
authorized insurers act approved by 
the American Bar Association in 


(Concluded on Page 53) 






J. EDWIN LARSON 
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vice-president and_ general 

counsel of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Boston, was elected 
president of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel at its winter 
meeting held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, on Dec. 7 
and 8. Mr. Elliott succeeds Francis 
J. Wright, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Midland Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Elliott has had an impressive 
record in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Prior to his joining the of- 
ficial staff of the John Hancock in 
1934, he was manager and general 
counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention. Author of many papers 
on life insurance subjects and sev- 
eral legal treatises, Mr. Elliott is 
prominent not only in legal circles 
but among insurance executives 
generally. 

A member of a distinguished fam- 
ily of jurists, Mr. Elliott was a jus- 
tice of the Superior Court in In- 
dianapolis. His grandfather served 
as Chief Justice of the Indiana Su- 
preme Court and his father au- 
thored a number of treatises on the 
law of railroads and contracts. 


The first session was called to 
order by Mr. Wright, who, after 
roll call, asked Charles G. Dough- 
erty, associate general counsel of 
the Metropolitan Life and treas- 
urer of the Association to make his 
report. 

A paper on “Does a Presumption 
of Accidental Means Arise Upon 
Proof of External and Violent 


Brice K. ELLIOTT, executive 


mre 


“Mew Officers 


President, Byron K. Elliott, vice 
president-general counsel, John 
Hancock Mutual Life; vice presi- 
dent, Robert A. Adams, general 
counsel, American United Life; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Charles G. Dough- 


erty, associate general counsel, 
Metropolitan Life. 
Executive committee: Louis W. 


Dawson, vice president - general 
counsel, Mutual Life of New York; 
Powell B. McHaney, vice president- 
general counsel, General American 
Life; Lelia E. Thompson, counsel, 
Connecticut Mutual Life; William 
R. Shands, general counsel, Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia, and Gerald 
M. Swanstrom, general counsel, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. The re- 
tiring president, Francis J. Wright, 
vice president-general counsel, Mid- 
land Mutual Life, is also a member 
of the executive committee ex- 
officio, 





BYRON K. ELLIOTT 


ptssociation of Life 
INSURANCE COUNSEL 


Means?” was read by Earl F. Mor- 


ris, assistant counsel, Midland Mu- 
tual Life, and John W. McPherson, 
assistant counsel, Penn Mutual Life 
delivered a paper entitled “Some 
Economic and Legal Aspects of the 
Purchase and Lease of Real Estate 
by Life Insurance Companies.” Mr. 
McPherson discussed the increasing 
need of life insurance companies 
for a broadening and modernization 
of their investment powers. A 
spirited discussion, led by Roland 
Maycock, assistant general counsel, 
Metropolitan Life and Haughton 
Bell, assistant general counsel, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, followed the 
reading of Mr. McPherson’s paper. 

The final session opened with the 
reading of the interesting paper by 
Abram T. Collier, associate counsel, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, on “The 
Economic Condition of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel.” 

J. Verser Conner, general counsel, 
Commonwealth Life, read a paper 
on “Insurance Practices Which 
Touch Upon Testamentary Disposi- 
tion.” The question presented by 
this paper was stated as fo!lows: 

A policy provides for the payment 
of the proceeds to the wife of in- 
sured. After the death of insured 
the wife contracts with the com- 
pany to retain the proceeds, to pay 
interest to her for life, and at her 
death, to distribute the proceeds 


among her surviving children; but 
she reserves power to withdraw the 
proceeds and change the designa- 
tion of beneficiaries. The policy 
may or may not have authorized 
the wife thus to name contingent 
payees. Is that contract testament- 
ary, and therefore invalid, unless 
executed with the formalities re- 
quired in the execution of wills? 

Mr. Conner then spoke about a 
decisive test of what constitutes a 
will or other testamentary docu- 
ments. 

The remainder of Wednesday’s 
session was devoted to a round table 
discussion of some problems relat- 
ing to escheat. Robert L. Hogg, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, led the dis- 
cussion. It was participated in by 
Joseph H. Collins, general counsel, 
Metropolitan Life; Richard H: Hol- 
lenberg, associate general counsel, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, and Hugh S. 
Campbell, assistant counsel, Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life. 

Two papers were presented, but 
not read, at the two-day sessions. 
One, entitled “Life Insurance Law 
in Alabama” was presented by Jelks 
H. Cabaniss, general counsel, Pro- 
tective Life, and the other, which 
was a supplement on the life in- 
surance law of Minnesota, was pre- 
sented by Wilfred E. Rumble, coun- 
sel, Minnesota Mutual Life. 
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Hugh S. Bell long has been one 
of the oustanding leaders of thought 
in the agency management field. 
This digest presents the gist of the 
thoughts expressed in a feature by 
him which recently received an 
award as “the best article of the 


year.” 
2 


UR job as general agents and 
managers really boils down to 
just two things: (1) Recruiting good 


men; (2) Guiding them to success. 
We have all been gratified with 


some of our results. But, if we are 
inclined to get chesty, we need only 
survey have failed. 

As guides, we have been over the 
ground before! Through the mill! 
It is our job to men time, 
money and grief by pointing out to 
them the right way—the easy way 
and the best way to go. 


with whom we 


Save 


It seems to me that there are four 
great guideposts that we may erect 
to help us efficienly to guide our 
men. 

I. Efficient Work Pattern—The 
first guidepost. All men who suc- 


ceed in any lines are workers. They 
spend time and effort at their tasks! 
But many men who spend time and 
effort do not succeed. 


The answer 
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is simply—They don’t work right! 
But even more men fail simply be- 
cause they don’t work much! It is 
the job of an agency head to have 
a specific plan of work that he may 
teach his men. 

I well remember, as do all of us, 
how eager I was to succeed when I 
started! I would do anything I was 
asked to do. I craved exact in- 
structions as to just how to proceed! 
but, sad to say, many men are of- 
fered no help at this most important 
time! They are told in a general 
way what to do! but that isn’t 
enough for most of us. 

So I made up my mind that if ever 
I became an agency head, I would 
devise an exact plan of work that I 
could offer a new man to follow. 
There are many such blue-prints or 
plans, of course, but I will briefly 
explain ours and tell you how it 
works. 

It has long been our conviction 
that a man will do better if he con- 
siders his work as a life insurance 
salesman as a “piecework job.” So 
through the years we have devel- 
oped a schedule of work units which 
we think will guarantee success for 
an intelligent man who will really 
and truly follow it. 

We call it “The Big 6.” It is the 





instrument panel of our agency mi: 
chine. Here it is: 
C—Contacts—At least 10 a day 
I—Interviews—at least 4 sal 
talks a day. 
New Names—at least 4: 
day. 
N—Nights at least 3 a week spent 
in interviews, 
L—Lunches—at least 3 a _ week 
with prospects. 
CH—Charts—at least 7 colorei 
charts or programs pre 
pared weekly. 








NN 





Surveys show that three out d 
four men who fail in our busines 
fail for the very simple reason thé 
they do not work much! Soa 
agency head who keeps his me 
working has certainly won half te 
battle‘ 

There is no way out of it! 
man who won’t work is _ hoeples 
It is up to us to see that they @ 
or quit! 

II. Sales Skill—The second guide 
post. The second great guidep0 
is teaching sales skill. Many fi 
ambitious men drag along in met 
ocrity because they don’t know how 
to sell. And they can be taught 

There are countless systems " 
selling life insurance. That’s of 
of its beauties! But there is‘ 
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GUIDING 
THE 
UNDERWRITER 


By Hugh S. Bell, 0.1. U. 


General Agent, Seattle, Equitable Life of lowa 


tremendous difference between the 
artist in our business and the dub! 
Many of the best sales techniques 
used by leaders in life insurance 
insurance selling are transferable. 
Any man can learn who will! 

It is one of our main functions 
as agency head, it seems to me, to 
drill our men constantly and keep 
their sales methods sharp and up- 
to-date, 

Some baseball managers were 
having an argument as to the most 
important factor in a star baseball 
player’s development. Some said 
speed, courage, resourcefulness, etc. 
One manager said, “what about 
practice!” They all agreed that 
there never was a star ball player 
who could do without it. 

The pyschology of selling has re- 
in my 
judgment. We have taught men 
bout the mechanics of life insur- 
ance, but have neglected to teach 
them about the workings of the 
tuman mind! 

All too many life insurance sales- 
men talk too much. They bore 


people! They give us all a bad 
lame! 


The eye appeal in selling is be- 
Yond doubt the strongest of all— 
ind yet it is often neglected. All 


smart agency heads agree that the 
teaching of visual selling is para- 
mount. 


In our own agency we utilize 
this in three ways: 
(a) Each man is taught several 


diagram, pen and paper sales talks. 

(b) Each man is taught how to 
build a loose leaf scrap book of in- 
teresting material to help open in- 
terviews. 

(c) A colored chart or graph is 
prepared for every call-back. 

Sales talks are drilled. Answers 
to objections are learned and drill- 
ed. The psychology of selling and 
the new uses and appeals of life 
insurance are studied constantly. 
Business insurance programming, 
package sales all receive attention. 
Field training and joint work are 
stressed constantly. 

Ill. Maintain Enthusiasm—T he 
third guidepost is the maintenance 
of enthusiasm. Men must be help- 
ful in this regard because a blue 
salesman is a lot worse than a green 
one! 

There are many ways that an 
agency head may keep the sales- 
man’s fire bright! 

(A) He must continually bring 
up examples of the great benefit 
and desirability of life insurance. 


No salesman can do much if his en- 
thusiasm for his product has dwin- 
dled! 

(B) He must never lose a chance 
to remind his men of the pecu- 
liarly attractive aspects of being a 
life underwriter: Freedom from 
worry over loss of his job; the un- 
usual mode of compensation, which 
is so useful in times of stress and 
need; the lack of a salary ceiling 
to hold men down; the opportunity 
to live a worthwhile life and help 
others. All these, and many more 
points, may be emphasized from 
time to time. He can be a “want 
maker” and remind men of things 
they want to buy or accomplish. 


(C) It has been said that one of 
an agency head’s main jobs is to 
keep men from getting bored! This 
is true too. So a good manager 
plans for fun in his agency to liven 
things up. 

(1) Contests—All salesmen like 
contests and millions of good busi- 
ness have been written as a result 
of them. Contests should be short 
—not over five weeks, as a rule— 
colorful, timely, and well public- 
ized. Handicaps must be used so 
all men can win. And work units 
should be recognized in most con- 
tests. 


(2) Bulletins—A good agency bul- 
letin is a great asset. It is a good 
idea to send each wife a bulletin 
and print the agency news, includ- 
ing items of the children and fam- 
ilies. Send the bulletin to friends 
and relatives of the men, if they 
like, and to other agencies. It keeps 
the men on the spot and maintains 
their pride in achievement, since 
they know the bulletin is going to 
many places, 

Keep it optimistic and good look- 
ing. 

(3) Agency meetings—many men 
consider agency meetings a great 
nuisance and a bore! Why? Usually 
because they are simply uninter- 
esting and too long. A salesman 
restless animal and can’t be 
happy very long sitting in a chair. 
Meetings should be short, snappy, 
colorful, well planned and interest- 
ing. Salesmanship in its various 
phases makes a fine subject for 
meetings. The approach, closing, 
meeting objections, with drama- 
tized examples are fine. 

Involved topics should be han- 
dled in smaller groups of men who 
are actually interested in them. 

In our agency we are fortunate 
in being able to hold our meeting 
every morning from 8:30 to 8:45! It 
works swell! The men are all on 
time, take a keen interest in the 


is a 
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meetings, and we like it. Psycholog- 
ists have proved that short, fre- 
quent periods of study or practice 
are far more productive than in- 
frequent, long periods! 

(4) Agency’ esprit-de-corps—an 
aggressive, friendly, up-and-coming 
agency spirit is worth thousands of 
dollars to the men in the group. 
The agency head may develop and 
foster this in many ways: 

(a) The success attitude—he can 
constantly emphasize that a man 
must succeed or bring discredit on 
the agency. In our agency it is 
well known that we honestly and 
truly don’t want a man who can- 
not at least make the QMDRT by 
his second year. Thus a new man 
is inspired to do his best and the 
old men don’t dare to let down. 

(b) Agency leadership—an agency 
head can let the men know how 
eager he is that the agency be a 
leader. It’s like a football team— 
no coach or team ever won many 
games if they didn’t care. And if 
the coach didn’t care, neither did 
the team! By publicizing the rank- 
ing each month of the agency in 
the company, the leaders soon are 
keenly interested. Men will work 
harder to win these days than they 
will for money. 


Little Things That Count 


(c) Tremendous _ trifles—there 
are scores of “little things” that an 
agency head can do to promote the 
winning mental attitude of his men. 
Here are just a few: 

1. A daily pen note to the men 
out of town is a great tonic for 
them. It beats a typed letter. We 
all know this! When we get a pen 
note from the president of our com- 
pany we know he wrote it! 

2. Birthday gifts for the children 
and Christmas remembrances for 
the agency families are appreciated. 

3. Newspaper publicity for men 
when they deserve it and letters to 
their policyowners and friends on 
the occasions of more importance 
are valuable. 

4. Never give men bad news in 
the morning! Hold declinations, 
etc., until evening. 

5. Pay the check. A_ survey 
showed that men most of all ob- 
jected to stinginess on the part of 
the manager. Paying the luncheon 
check is cheap! 

6. Phone the men out of town at 
least every ten days even if there 
is no special reason to do it. It is 
surprising how they appreciate it! 

7. Keep an eye on the cashier’s 
department and be sure they realize 
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the importance of sympathetic en- 
couraging relations with the sales- 
men. 

8. When a man deserves a pat on 
the back or a boost, enlist the help 
of the home office by asking the 
president or agency vice-president 
to write him a letter. Tell him 
what is needed! 

9. Don’t forget the family. Take 
men and their wives to dinner and 
a show once in a while—let him 
win it from you by making a cer- 
tain goal or quota. Drop by their 
homes and pay a visit occasionally. 
Be a friend to them. 

10. Spot performances. Often a 
man can be saved by just getting 
him to pay attention to one item— 
such as getting six good new names 
every day for a week; making three 
extra calls every day for ten days, 
etc. Offer him a lunch or some 
such inducement. 

11. Consult the men! It is good 
judgment to ask men their opin- 
ion on agency matters and changes. 
They will appreciate it and will 
usually have constructive sugges- 
tions, too! 

IV. Set the Example—the fourth 
guidepost. The fourth great guide- 
post is possibly the most important 
of all! No leader will get his men 
to do more or go further than he 
will himself! Whether we like it 
or not, we are examples of our men 
24 hours a day! If we don’t like 
the idea, we should go into personal 
production! 

There are four main ways in 
which we guide men to success by 
our example: 

(1) Personal habits—an agency 
head who is slovenly in his dress 
will usually be surrounded by a 
poor looking crew! On the other 
hand, if he is well groomed his 
men will be also. If he uses poor 
language so well they! If he drinks 
too much many of his men will fol- 
low suit. However, if he is a man 
of character and pleasing person- 
ality he is a constant inspiration 
to his men. We all can look back 
to men who have influenced us 
tremendously for good or ill! 

(2) Industry—a lazy agency head 
will usually have a lazy gang of 
agents. If he drags down late in 
the morning and goes home early 
in the afternoon, so will his men! 
If he plays golf two or three days 
a week, he can’t very well turn 
the heat on his men to work while 
he plays! 

(3) Competence—A manager must 
know his business and keep abreast 
and even ahead of the time. He 
must know the uses of life insur- 













ance and how to sell it. He m 
keep a jump’ ahead of his men; 
he is to inspire them to suceg 
This is easy and fun—all it tak 
is about 30 minutes each evenj, 
reading the interesting insuran 
journals and books that come oy 
He should be a CLU. 

This does not mean that he be 
expert in technical fields. He ms 
well train men who will surpa 
him. But it does mean he m 
have a good working knowle; 
of these fields, at that! 

(4) “The Will To Win”’—No ma 
who is heading a group of men; 
worth his salt if he is not a 
optimistic, fearless fighter! Othe 
wise, he himself is a drag on hj 
own organization. This does nq 
imply a silly attitude that the f 
ture is all rosy! But it does me; 
that he will aggressively plan 
meet future obstacles and _ attag 
them with the determination t 
come out on top. And with thi 
spirit he usually will! He dar 
not show the white feather if hal 
is to have the respect of his men 
He must find ways to charge his 
own batteries and pass on this pow. 
er to his men. 

As agency heads we have a tr. 
mendous responsibility to our men 
and to our companies. Likewise 
the companies are beginning t 
realize that they too have a definite 
responsibility to the men in the field 
and that the day is past when a big 
personal producer can be “te 
warded” by giving him a genera 
agency! Surveys show that many 
men are unhappy so far as ther 
agency heads are concerned. They 
do not want to pay bounty to some 
man who’s virtually a parasite upon 
them and who does nothing to help 
them. On the other hand, there ar 
thousands of men who are delightéd 
with their agency heads because 
they welcome and prize the inspi- 
ation, education, and interest of a 
able man whose principal objective 
is to help his salesman succeed 

There is no greater thrill in ® 
world than to watch the develop 
ment of a fine young chap as We 
guide him through his trials and 
troubles to the success which ht 
achieves as a career life under 
writer. And as our men succeth 
so they bring success to us & 
and, best of all, in attaining @ 
success, all of us in this wond 
business bring comfort and secufilj 
to millions who would otherwitt 
grow old and die in sorrow ant 
despair. ; 

Certainly there is no finer vow 
tion in the world! 
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V. H. Jenkins Now a Chief of the Chicasaw Nation 


Pictured above is Senior Vice-President V. H. Jenkins of the Occi- 
dental Life of California (Left) Adolph Menjou, movie actor, and 
Floyd Maytubby, Occidental manager at Oklahoma City, during the 
recent Indian Centennial at Moskogee, Okla., Mr. Jenkins was made a 
chief of the Chickasaw Nation and Mr. Menjou was made honorary chief 
of the five Civilized Tribes. Mr. Maytubby is Governor of the Chicka- 


saws. 


EROY A. LINCOLN, president 
of the Metropolitan Life, New 
York City, termed as “fantastic and 
ridiculous” the charges made by 
Representative Emanuel Celler, 
Democrat, of New York, that “in- 
surance companies are reaching out 
in so many directions they are con- 
stituting an actual menace to the 
economy of the nation.” Repre- 
sentative Cellar has demanded that 
the House Judiciary Committee in- 
vestigate insurance companies with 
the aim of “curbing their powers.” 
Mr. Lincoln, who pointed up the 
fact that Mr. Celler’s criticisms of 
the business “were mostly without 
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too much accuracy”, had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“A statement quoted as coming 
from one of the New York members 
of Congress relative to life insur- 
ance covers a lot of ground, but 
mostly without too much accuracy. 

“In the first place, he states that 
the ‘insurance companies (appar- 
ently meaning the life insurance 
companies) are now exempt from 
anti-trust laws.’ He should know 
better. 

“He speaks of five of the com- 
panies with what he calls inter- 
locking directorates and of their 
ability to formulate a financial pol- 


icy ‘stronger than the national goy. 
ernment itself.’ It would be inter. 
esting to ask the Congressman t 
cite some instance. 

“He speaks of the ‘Big Five’ ang 
is somewhat in error as to the 
identity of the companies which are 
rated as largest. 

“He speaks of their assets having 
increased ‘over 1,000 per cent in the 
past 10 years.’ This is a fantastic 
figure. The actual figure is less than 
100 per cent. 

“He speaks of the assets of in. 
surance companies as exceeding the 
assets of the Federal Reserve Bank 
That may very well be if one counts 
all the assets of all the 549 life ip. 
surance companies. Since these as. 
sets represent the equities in life 
insurance maintained by 75,000,000 
Americans, this should not be sur. 
prising. 

“He speaks of life insurance a; 
having an annual income of more 
than $5,500,000,000. In this he is 
equally in error but in the other 
direction. Their income, including 
investment income, is about $9,000, 
000,000 a year. Again this repre- 
sents the income used to pay or 
provide for the present and future 
obligations of the companies under 
policies aggregating over $200,000,- 
000,000 and owned by 75 million 
Americans. 

“He speaks of charges that ‘in- 
surance companies are thwarting 
the Administration’s anti-inflation 
effort.’ This is entirely false, and 
the financial authorities of the Fed- 
eral Government are better in- 
formed than the Congressman, and 
he might well consult them. 

“He speaks of ‘insurance com- 
panies as not having used their 
funds as trustees of the people of 
the stockholders of the policyhold- 
ers—they have used them for selfish 
ends.’ This is a ridiculous asser- 
tion and an affront to the laws of 
his own State of New York and 
New York Insurance Department 
supervision as well as that of other 
States. 

“He speaks of bringing in the 
companies under the Federal anti- 
trust laws, apparently not realizing 
that the life insurance companies 
are under the anti-trust laws now 
without further legislation. 

“He speaks of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. as ‘being the 
largest owner of farm land in the 
country as a result of foreclosure: 
The fact is that the Metropolitat 
long since sold every acre of farm 
land it has ever owned. The com: 
pany now holds title to a smal 
number of farms sold under con 
tract. Title to these farms wi 
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pass to the purchasers who are 
currently operating them as soon 
as they complete payment of the 
purchase price. Even the amount 
so involved represents only about 
one one-hundredth of one per cent 
of the value of all farms in the 
United States.” 


Mail Order Conference 


A trade practice conference for 
the mail order insurance industry 
was held at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, on December 8, under the 
auspices of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The proceeding was under 
the supervision of Commissioner 
Ewin L. Davis. 

The industry is composed of per- 
sons, firms, corporations, associa- 
tions and organizations engaged in 
promoting the sale of insurance by 
mail or similar means without per- 
sonal _ solicitation by licensed 
agents of the insurance company. 
All persons or concerns engaged in 
this type of insurance business 
were invited to attend or to send 
representatives to the conzerence. 
Discussions at the conference con- 
cerned various types of insurance 
coverage, including life, health, ac- 
ident and liability policies. 

The purpose of the conference 
was to afford all members of the 
industry the opportunity to co- 
operate with the Commission in the 
establishment of comprehensive 
trade practice rules directed toward 
the prevention of unfair methods 
of competition and other unfair or 
deceptive trade practices. The con- 
ference embraced practices in the 
industry which come within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 
5, as amended. This law, which 
was passed in 1945 and amended in 
1947, expressed the intent of Con- 
gress with reference to the regula- 
tion of the insurance business and 
provided that after June 30, 1948, 
the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act “shall be applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance to the extent that 
uch business is not regulated by 
State law.” 

Among the subjects discussed 
were: Advertising representations 
and trade methods which are decep- 
live or otherwise unfair to the 
wublic; practices under which 
woader coverage and benefits are 
mplied than those which actually 
will be obtained by the insured 
winder the policy; misrepresenta- 
ions respecting insurer’s financial 
ondition; deceptive or misleading 
ractices flowing from failure to 
tislose adequately unusual excep- 
tions, limitations or conditions 


ANNULAR 


Occidental of Califoruca 
Groupe Tursurauce ta 1947 


ROUP Life insurance in force in the Occidental Life, Los Angeles, 
G as of December 31, 1947, was $604,220,000. The total outstanding in- 
creased about 50 per cent during the year, or $200,174,000. According to 
aggregates of group life insurance in force at the end of 1947 recently 
published by The Spectator, the national total increased 11.8 per cent. 

By the unfortunate error appearing on page 97 of the 1948 Spectator 
Life Index, the increase in the company’s group life insurance outstand- 
ing was represented as $174,000 instead of $200,174,000. The company’s 
name was also inadvertently omitted from the list of accident and health 
companies appearing on page 128 of the Life Index. 








The Occidental is a relative new-comer to the field of group life and 
accident and health insurance, but each year since the middle 30’s, when 
it opened a group life department, growth has been impressive. If the 
present rate of development of the company’s group business persists, 
over one billion dollars of group life coverage will shortly be in force. 
The accompanying table illustrates the growth of group life insurance 
outstanding in Occidental Life since 1935. 


Group Life Insurance 
Increase During Year 


In Force 
I ee Sts acacia en $ 28,900,249 $ 1,367,445 
SE aha cnia aces sch re 103,049,952 12,165,545 
ere eee 376,192,971 118,096,062 
Serer er 427,984,635 51,791,664 
RE Boe re 361,766,517 -66,218,118 
ees ae ccciahbin ade ee oe 404,045,695 42,279,178 
RE Sana ea ee er 604,219,980 200,174,285 


Accident and Health Business 


Since 1940, accident and health premium volume of the company had 
increased from $1,100,000 to about $8,000,000 written last year. In the 
short space of five years, the Occidental has attained a position among 
the country’s leading accident and health companies. The growth of per- 
sonal and group accident and health premiums of the company between 
1940 and 1947 is outlined in the following table: 


Net Premiums Written 


Personal Group Total 
, eee rs $ 512,499 $ 584,940 $1,097,439 
Ss ered oes 587,243 925,980 1,513,223 
eee 743,270 1,387,260 2,130,530 
NE bho Gian es 933,495 2,147,308 3,080,803 
ee 1,226,153 3,723,783 4,949,936 
SEG eG acd decane 1,535,984 3,053,649 4,589,633 
ee ee 2,073,126 2,800,446 4,873,572 
PY ain kdckcna eas 2,688,011 5,289,167 7,977,178 

HULUNVOUIIISUVANVAULAUSVUVOUUULNVULUNUOUGUUNOLGLUVONUONUOLNUOAOLSONOOUAOLINNGDULP;GULUULUOLULLLLGOUG VOULUOULUL MUTYOLUOUGUUUTEVUEUUVOLETGEOLLOAUUASVOLVOIDAURCYOLVOULDUNEE LULA LULLUORUATAAT SN 
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HORACE R. BASSFORD 


Horace R. Bassford, vice-presi- 
dent and chief actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
City, and president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, has 
been honored by his professional 
confreres of Great Britain 
through election to a fellowship 
in the Institute of Actuaries. 
This is the oldest actuarial 
organization in the world and 
celebrated its 100th birthday in 
June. 

Mr. Bassford’s election follows 
his active participation in the 
centenary assembly of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, as chief dele- 
gate of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 


GRUVNUDNVUGUTN HONVUGEUTNDUDOD LULA 








precedent to the liability of the in- 
surer under the policy; conceal- 
ment or deceptive nondisclosure of 
possible personal liability on the 
part of the insured; deception as to 
the coverage of adult health insur- 
ance policies resulting from failure 
to disclose unusual limitations and 
exceptions; and misleading use of 
sample policies. 

Before final approval by the 
Commission of any rules for the in- 
dustry, a draft of proposed rules 
will be made available to all af- 
fected or interested persons, and 
opportunity will be afforded at a 
subsequent public hearing for the 
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OUR AGING POPULATION 


Changes in Broad Age Groups, by Percentage of Total Population 
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presentation of their views and 


suggestions. 
Our Aging Population 


Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census show that the 
number and proportion of older 
people in this country have shown 
a much greater relative increase in 
the last half century than the 
younger age groups, particularly 
children and teen-agers. 

Principal reasons for this devel- 
opment are the long-term decline 
in the birth rate, more favorable 
mortality rates combined’ with 
longer life spans, and reduced im- 
migration. As a result, the median 
age of the population—the figure 
which divides the population ex- 
actly in half—is now  approxi- 
mately 30 years. At the turn of 
the century the median age was 
under 23 years, and in 1800 it was 
16 years. 


Trend Expected to Continue 


The experts expect this trend to- 
ward an older population to con- 
tinue for the foreseeable future, 
even under the most favorable con- 
ditions for population reproduction 
and growth. The last few years 
have brought a remarkable increase 
in the birth rate, due to the effect 
of the war and the high level of 
individual and family income and 
employment opportunities. Time 
alone will tell whether this repre- 
sents a permanent reversal of the 
long-term trend toward declining 
birth rates and smaller families. 
But even if it should continue for 
a while, and if mortality rates re- 


main as favorable as they have been 
it will principally affect the number 
and proportion of the young group; 
in the population rather than retard 
the rapid growth in the number of 
older people. 





HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Harold E. Stassen, president ol 
the University of Pennsylvani 
and former Governor of the 
State of Minnesota, has been 
elected a trustee of the Pen 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Stassen, recently a prom 
inent candidate for Presidential 
nomination, was elected Gover 
nor of Minnesota in 1938 ani 
has the distinction of being the 
youngest man ever to hold thal 
office in Minnesota’s history. 
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mt Thus this overall population trend 
is creating a factor with far-reach- 
ing implications for the nation, eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically as 
well, whose influence is certain to 
increase as time goes on. 


How Age Groups Compare 


From 1900 to 1947, the total popu- e 
lation of the United States increased 
from 76 millions to over 142 millions, 
arise of 87%. 


Broken down into broad age 
groups, however, this is what hap- JAMES 
pened in this period of nearly a half H. 
ntury, comparing 1900 and 1947 
aus: COWLES 


Children under five increased from 
92 millions to 14.4 millions, a rise 
of 57%. 

The number between five and 19 . 
grew from 24.5 millions to 33.4 mil- ¥ 
lions, a gain of 36%. (The depres- 

c sion of the ’°30s was a factor in the 
~ current size of this age group.) 

Those between 20 and 44 increased 
from 28.6 millions to 54.4 millions, a 
7e been} rise of 90%. | | 
number! The number between 45 and 64 
groups grew from 10.4 millions to 29.4 mil- 








| retard ions, a gain of 183%. James H. Cowles New Vice-President of Provident Mutual 
nber off And the group 65 years old and 
a a from 4 — to James H. Cowles has been elected vice-president and manager of agencies 
| a on of the Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, effective Jan. 1, 1949, it is 

“Qldsters” Show Greatest Gain anncunced by President M. Albert Linton. 

These figures thus show that the Mr. Cowles has been general agent for the company in Los Angeles since 
dder age groups have not only out- 1932. His insurance career began immediately after his graduation from the 
stripped the younger ones in their University of Colorado, in 1914, when he entered the Colorado Agency, then 
relative growth in this period but under the direction of his father, Irving R. Cowles. In 1917 he became 
have also increased at a far greater junior partner of the agency with his father, and in 1922 became sole 
rate than the population as a whole. general agent at the latter’s death. 


A significant aspect of the popu- 
lation trend is the experts’ predic- 
tion that within the next decade 
the number and proportion of the 
population of 65 years old and over 





Five years later he resigned to become a member of the agency depart- 
ment, assisting the then manager of agencies, Franklin C. Morss. Given the 
title of assistant manager of agencies in 1930, he was placed in charge of 
the Western zone. 


will exceed those of children under At the resignation of Walter E. Vail, Mr. Cowles succeeded him as general - 
ive. If this materializes, it will be agent for Southern California and has built up a strong and productive 
the first time such a relationship agency for the Provident Mutual. It is distinguished for the high caliber 
tas existed as far back as records and character of the individuals who comprise it. 


g0. 
One of the important implica- 


tons of an “aging” population re- tions in this trend toward an older evitable result of wartime and post- 

lates to savings and retirement in- population, running all the way war conditions combined with the 

ome. By past standards, the cur- from economic decisions regulating statistical fact that the number of 

rent volume of personal savings production, types of consumer people 45 years old and over has 

| ‘nd retirement income created in products, and housing, to questions represented more than a quarter of 

nt of |“ insurance and in other ways with a political angle such as old- the entire population for the last 

vania | *S Never been so great. Their ade- age assistance needs and the opera- two decades. The 1947 labor force 

the | U@cy, however, takes on a differ- tions of the whole Social Security for example included more than 

been |“! Perspective if, as the experts System. One of the major eco- 2.8 million men and women 65 

Penn | "edict, the number of people 65 nomic impacts revolves around the years old and over or more than a 

ind over is 7 to 9 millions greater whole problem of production with third of this population age group. 

som: m now 25 years from today and its corollaries of the makeup of the Former notions regarding working 

ential |» 2t the same time, the group aged labor force and employment oppor- and retirement ages are affected as 

over: | ‘© 64 increases by 10 millions tunities for older people. a result and there is a growing 

and T so, The last few years have already tendency to visualize and anticipate 

x the Long-Range lupiieations witnessed a far greater number of the problem of opportunity and 

that older workers in industry and at jobs for older people on a long- 
y. There are many other implica- other jobs than ever before, an in- range basis. 
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LEAVITT HOWARD 


Leavitt Howard has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
advertising department of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston. 


New AMA President 


George Dunbar, the new presi- 
dent of the Agency Management 
Association, is a personable and 
gracious Canadian who came up 
the hard way—through the field. 
Mr. Dunbar, elected to the presi- 
dency at the annual meeting held 
recently in Chicago, is the first Ca- 
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October Purchases (000 Omitted) 














Change 
1946 1947 1948 1948 from 1947 
Ged@imery ....... $1,250,627 $1,290,105 $1,149,985 —11% 
ee 198,701 200,793 181,556 —10% 
Industrial ...... 347,220 365,805 353,275 — §% 
Total $1,796,548 $1,856,703 $1,684,816 — 9% 
First 10 Months’ Purchases (000 Omitted) 
Change 
1946 1947 1948 1948 from 194 
Ordinary ...... $12,752,418 $12,039,605 $11,953,070 ont, 
ere ee 1,642,341 2,158,665 2,152,835 0 
Industrial ...... 3,336,805 3,476,201 3,477,787 0 
Total ... $17,731,564 $17,674,471 $17,583,692 —1% 





nadian to head the organization. He 
succeeds Dudley Dowell, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life, New 
York City. 

Mr. Dunbar is superintendent of 
agencies of the Mutual Life of Can- 
ada, Waterloo, Ontario, which he 
joined as a life underwriter in 
Hamilton in September, 1934. For 
many years, Mr. Dunbar has ad- 
dressed many life insurance groups 
in Canada. He has also become 
well known in both United States 
and Canadian life insurance circles 
through his work on Association 
committees. 

In assuming the presidency, Mr. 


GEORGE 
DUNBAR 


Dunbar presides over the board oj 
directors who set the operating 
policies of the Association, which 
now has 200 member companies. 


Prospecting Techniques 


Prospective agents who have al- 
ready demonstrated leadership 
qualities or who seem to _ possess 
potential leadership ability have 
great chances of success, according 
to W. R. Jenkins, vice-president of 
the Northwestern National Life 
Minneapolis. In an article appearing 
in the December issue of the Cil 
Journal, Mr. Jenkins, in giving the 
results of some recent marketing 
research, questions the _ effective- 
ness of the prospecting techniques 
usually taught new men. He coun- 
sels general agents and managers to 
study their territories, break it up 
into potential markets and then to 
seek the best possible man already 
well and favorably known there to 
develop that market right at his 
hand. 

Actual studies of some successful 
field underwriters, points out Mr. 
Jenkins, reveal that they do not use 
the prospecting techniques usually 
taught but get their buying con- 
tacts “from doing the interesting and 
enjoyable things which come nat- 
urally and easily to any man with é 
little mental vigor and some degree 
of extrovert personality.” 


Mr. Jenkins suggests that it be 
well established, in advance of con- 
tract, to what degree the prospet- 
tive agent possesses what he calls 
“social mobility,” what talents he 
has as an “opinion leader” or a 
“activator of group activity”, 
what his already established posi 
tion is as a “center of influence.” 


Mr. Jenkins entered the life in- 
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surance business in 1935 after years 
of experience as a research market 
consultant. His article, entitled 
“Market Research—Four Suggested 
Areas for Study”, not only suggests 
what should be studied but gives 
the hows, the whys and the where- 


fores. 
* - * 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in October showed a 
decrease of 9% from purchases in 
the corresponding month of last 
year, but were still 60% over the 
aggregate reported for October, 
1941, the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, Hartford, 
reports. Total purchases in Octo- 
ber were $1,684,816,000 compared 
with $1,856,703,000 in October of 
last year and $1,051,569,000 in Oc- 
tober, 1941. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in October were $1,149,985,000, 
11% smaller than in October a year 
ago, and 75% over the total in Oc- 
tober, 1941. 

Industrial life insurance _ pur- 
chase in October amounted to 
$353,275,000, a decrease of 3% from 
the corresponding month last year 
and 18% over October, 1941. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $181,556,000 in October, a de- 
crease of 10% from October a year 
ago, but 94% over the figure for 
October, 1941. These purchases 
represent new groups set up and do 
not include additions of insured 
personnel under group insurance 
contracts already in force. 

In the first ten months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $17,583,692,000, a decrease of 
1% from the first ten months of 
1947 and 86% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. Purchases of 
wdinary life insurance accounted 
for $11,953,070,000 of the month’s 
aggregate, a decrease of 1% from 
ast year and more than double the 
1941 total. Industrial life insurance 
wurchases represented $3,477,787,000 
f the current year’s total, a neg- 
igible increase as compared with 
ast year, while group life insurance 
turchases amounted to $2,152,835,- 
00, a negligible decrease as com- 
tarred with the first ten months of 
ast year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ace for October and the first ten 
nonths in each of the last three 
ears were reported by the Asso- 
‘ation as tabulated on Page 46. 


State and City Leaders 


Wyoming showed the greatest 
fate of increase in ordinary life 
Msurance sales in October, with 





Southland Life President W. C. McCord signs a contract with airline 
President T. E. Braniff for a fleet of five Braniff International Airways 
planes to fly Southland’s 1949 convention to Havana. (See story on Page 51) 


Alabama second, and West Virginia 
third. Country-wide, ordinary 
business decreased 11% in October 
compared with October, 1947, while 
Wyoming sales gained 8%, Ala- 
bama 7% and West Virginia 2%. 
These three were the only states to 
show gains in October. 

For the first ten months, with na- 
tional ordinary sales down 1% from 
a year ago, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia led, each having an increase 
of 9%, with Oklahoma and Wyo- 
ming next, each up 6% over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Los An- 
geles and Philadelphia led the list, 
though each showed a decrease for 
October of 13%. Detroit and New 
York were next, each with a de- 
crease of 18%. Philadelphia led for 
the ten months with a gain of 1%, 
the only one of the large cities to 
show a gain. The figures for the 
leading cities were reported by the 
Association as follows: 





First 10 

October Months’ 

Change Change 

1948 from 1948 from 

1947 1947 

Boston ..... —37% —11% 
Chicago —19% — 4% 
Cleveland —26% — 4% 
Detrel ..... —18% — 2% 
Los Angeles. —13% — 4% 

New York 

gig UEREESES —18% — 7% 
Philadelphia. —13% + 1% 
St. Louis —22% — 7% 





ANILINE 


DOWN SOUTH 


NUNN 


NTENSIVE development of the 

smaller life insurance companies in 
the South—practically in their own 
back yards—is the order of the day. 
That, plus an increase in various 
types of specialized policies. The 
former stems from geographic and 
population considerations. The latter 
results from competitive conditions. 

A small or medium sized life in- 
surance company having its home 
office in the true South—say, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, South Carolina, - 
Louisiana and Arkansas—must, of 
necessity, study population factors 
as well as the experience of big 
companies when deliberating 
whether or not to enter additional 
States. 

Furthermore, the old military 
axiom of “the further from base, 
the greater the cost” steps into the 
picture. For instance, a company lo- 
eated in Little Rock might well 
think twice before trying for busi- 
ness between Oklahoma City and 
Los Angeles. Potential volume would 
be nominal at such points as El 
Paso, Santa Fe and Phoenix—and 
there is little in the way of popula- 
tion at any other points between. 
Also, development in Texas might 
be both difficult and expensive, due 
to the fact that there are already 
93 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies domiciled in that State, to 
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say nothing of out-of-State com- 
panies now doing business there. 

Thus, it may be safely assumed 
that officials of a company located 
in Little Rock would ponder deeply 
before attempting intensive activity 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Utah—Salt Lake City 
excepted. The alternative is for such 
a company to engage in the same 
kind of by-passing practices that 
won the war in the Pacific for the 
United States. In other words, dis- 
regard the “barren areas” and seek 
to establish production offices in 
heavily-populated territories where 
the ultimate potential is great, de- 
spite the time and cost factors which 
intervene. 

In a procedure of this kind, the 
expense is a matter for real con- 
sideration and may, indeed, prove 
prohibitive for a small Southern 
company. Thus it is that many such 
companies are driven to intense ef- 
forts in and around their immediate 
home-office area. A company of this 
kind probably could not, for in- 
stance, consider a branch office or 
general agency in Chicago where 
over $100,000 might be required to 
get a secure foothold—even assum- 
ing that the right man could be 
found for the job. For a great deal 
less, such a company can get a 
suitable volume of business in its 
home State. The same type of think- 
ing would apply to a number of the 
smaller Southern companies and the 
result is that life insurance gains 
in the South are growing and the 
public in that section is daily be- 
coming more life-insurance minded. 

As to specialized policies being 
developed by the smaller life insur- 
ance companies in the South, it is 
obvious that they must seek ways 
and means of meeting the competi- 
tion of their larger and richer cous- 
ins. One way of doing this is via 
the high-commission route. That 
road, however, is fraught with 
peril for new and small companies, 
since it leads in the direction of 
depleted resources which should be 
on hand to aid in the first five years 
of company existence. 

Special policies and_ specialty 
salesmen are the more obvious ans- 
wer. As a result, the past few years 
have seen profit-sharing contracts, 
modernized Tontine agreements, 
widely-liberalized clauses, exten- 
sions of coverage and other efforts 
to produce, in the South, special 
policies which can be sold by spe- 
cialty salesmen (most of whom have 
not been in the life insurance busi- 
ness before) and which will enable 
a new, or small, company to get a 
start. 
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BRUNO VEILLETTE 


One thousand applications in 
one thousand weeks—more than 
19 years to you—that’s the rec- 
ord achieved by Bruno Veillette, 
agent for the National Life of 
Canada’s Montreal agency. This, 
in addition to, or rather, as a 
part of the routine of making a 
living, week in and week out. 
The company makes no claim to 
a national record but feels this 
is truly an unusual achievement. 





Whether or not this trend will 
prove, ultimately, to be for the good 
of the whole institution of life in- 
surance in the South remains to be 
seen. Undoubtedly, the more full- 
time life insurance agents who are 
active, the larger the market be- 
comes and the more _ insurance- 
minded clients there are. At the 
same time, redoubled competition 
may bring its own evils, as it some- 
times has in certain sections of the 
country’in the past. The current 
situation in the South is something 
which company officials, both there 
and elsewhere, are studying with a 
sharp eye. 


LUFT 
ANNUAL Een 


HERE are a couple of inter- 

esting items we’d like to bring 
to your attention in the Canadian 
column this month. Item number 
one: 

There’s a chap in Walkerton, On- 
tario, who’s helping to make life 
insurance history. He is David 
Robertson—the dean of Bruce 
County’s legal fraternity—who, the 
experts tell us, has scored a per- 
sonal victory over life insurance, 
because he has lived to see his 96th 
birthday. 


Mr. Robertson doesn’t agree with 
the life insurance actuaries whey 
they intimate that life expectancy 
of man is 72 years of age. At the 
moment, he is collecting insurange 
on a policy taken out 59 years ago 
and, if he lives until January, hey 
begin cashing in on another one 
According to those who claim tp 
know all the facts and figures, only 
three persons in a thousand may 
hope to duplicate this feat. 

He figures he’s going to live , 
while yet and make some worth- 
while use of his life insurange 
money. In the meantime, he likes 
to reminisce, to recollect when he 
first started out in law—in the days 
when subpoenas were delivered on 
horseback and when they used to 
pave the streets with planks g9 
that buggies and wagons wouldn't 
be sucked under by the mud. 


Hospitalization 


The other item we have involves 
the hospitalization insurance plan, 
which will become operative in 
British Columbia in the New Year. 
This is, as we have pointed out be- 
fore, a compulsory measure; every- 
one must pay annual premium rates 
on the basis of $15 per single per- 
son and up to $30 per family. The 
life insurance companies are openly 
opposing this, but, as far as we can 
make out, there is no company ac- 
tion being planned to do anything 
about it. The Blue Cross is quitting 
British Columbia in January; some 
of the life companies are preparing 
either to auit writing group plans 
which may conflict with compul- 
sory hospitalization or they may 
just provide benefits which the gov- 
ernment’s plan does not cover. At 
any rate, the government’s going 
to take away quite a chunk of their 
business. 


But, in the midst of all this, 
there has develoned an interesting 
sidelight. There’s a_gray-haired 
bachelor out in Vancouver who, 
single-handed, is going to fight the 
government. And should he win his 
argument, we think the life insur- 
ance business should do something 
to reward him. 

W. L. Geldard says he isn’t going 
to pay the $15 annual premium for 
compulsory hospital insurance for 
the simple reason that the govern- 
ment is making a contract that it 
knows cannot be fulfilled. He's 
ready to go to jail rather than give 
in. 

When the time comes, and Mr. 
Geldard hasn’t paid his premium, 
the chances are that the government 
will have to take some action. This 
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would involve court action. If he 
can persuade the magistrate that 
he has a leg to stand on; that the 
government should not enter into 
an agreement that cannot for a cer- 
tainty be completed to the Satis- 
faction of both parties, then the 
magistrate, no doubt, will dismiss 
the case. We're not a lawyer; but 
simple reasoning seems t) suggest 
that such a decision would put the 
kibosh on the government’s com- 
pulsory hospitalization insurance 
plan. If this fellow Geldard doesn’t 
have to pay, neither does anyone 
else. 

It all boils down to this: There 
aren’t half enough hospital beds in 
British Columbia to look after to- 
day’s business. With compulsory 
insurance becoming effective in Jan- 
uary, there will be a greater de- 
mand than ever for beds. Mr. Gel- 
dard, in effect, is telling the gov- 
ernment: 
when I need one, and I'll pay the 
money.” 

“I have no intention of making 
voluntary payment,” he has told 
Health Minister George Pearson. 
“This money is being collected by 
you under duress. I am not at all 
sure you can give the services 
promised.” 

Personal'y, we’d like to see Mr. 
Geldard win his point. So would 
the Blue Cross and life insyrance 
companies. Developments  subse- 
quent to such a decision would be 
interesting. 


ABACUS 
BUNNY 


December 7-8—Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel (Annual Meet- 
ing) —Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

December 8-9—Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America (Annual 
Meeting )—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 


December 10—Institute of Life In- 


surance (Annual Meeting) Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 


December 12—National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners 
(Mid-Year Meeting)—Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City. 


Institute of Insurance Marketing 
—0. Sam Cummings, state manager 
for Texas, Kansas City Life, was 
elected president of the Institute 
of Insurance Marketing, Southern 
Methodist University. He succeeds 


“Guarantee me a _ bed, 


S. J. Hay, president of the Great 
National Life, Dallas. Other officers 
elected by the board of trustees are 
Joe Woodward, Southland Life, vice- 
president; A. R. (Bert) Jaqua, vice- 
president and director of the Insti- 
tute; and Robert M. White, Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Executive committee members are 
Travis Wallace, Great American Re- 
serve, chairman; S. J. Hay, Joe 
Woodward, Robert M. White and L. 
E. Fleck, dean of the School of 
Business Administration, Southern 
Methodist University. 
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NALU—Nearly 850 members of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters have been appointed 
to 31 standing and special commit- 
tees of the organization for the 
1948-49 administrative year, an- 
nounces Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Philadel- 
phia, NALU president. 

These committee members repre- 
sent 117 United States and Canadian 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, and are located in about 240 
cities in all of the 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Guate- 
mala and South Africa. 








* FAR 





PLACES” 


@ EXPANDED TERRITORY OF OPERATION 


(Four new states, California, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Delaware, added in past eighteen months) 


@ AGGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF OLD AND 


NEW TERRITORY 


(Fourteen new general agency appointments in two years) 


@ MODERNIZED BASIS OF AGENT’S 


COMPENSATION 


@ COMPLETE INTRODUCTORY AND ADVANCED 
TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR AGENTS 


@ EFFECTIVE—AND PROVED—SALES AIDS AND 


SALES PLANS 


@ ENLIGHTENED AND ENTHUSIASTIC HOME 
OFFICE AGENCY COOPERATION 


A half dozen 
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man what HE thinks about HIS future, 
and you'll see what we mean. 
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American College of Life Under- 
writers—The American College of 
Life Underwriters officially opens its 
new headquarters at 3924 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, with dedication 
ceremonies on Dec. 7, 1948. In con- 
nection with the dedication, the 
Philadelphia Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters is sponsoring a 
luncheon at the Penn Sheraton 
Hotel to which insurance leaders 
throughout the country have been 
invited. 

The acquisition of its own build- 
ing, marking the completion of 21 
years of successful operation for the 
American College, was made pos- 
sible through the efforts of a com- 
mittee comprising Joseph H. Reese, 
chairman, Dr. John A. Stevenson 
and Sewell W. Hodge. 


© * * 


The Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters had its 60th birthday 
on Dec. 7, and the occasion was cel- 
ebrated by an intensive membership 
campaign with a goal of 1,000 new 
members, which is being conducted. 

From the simple beginnings of an 
informal agency heads’ organization 
that had been in existence at Chi- 
cago since 1869, and the present 
association, which dates back to 
1888, there has been developed a 
most complex, highly organized 
group which performs a lot of use- 
ful work, exerts powerful influence 
in legislative matters, and has 
brought fair practices and ethical 
conduct to the business at Chicago. 

CALU through its many interest- 
ing activities also has served to 
unify those in the business at Chi- 
cago, to build better understand- 
ing, tolerance and friendly relation- 
ships. 

7. « . 

Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers—New officers were elected 
at the meeting of the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters held re- 
cently at the Hotel Statler in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Those elected are: 
president—N. Murray Longworth, 
assistant secretary, United Benefit 
Life, Omaha; executive vice-presi- 
dent—William H. Neely, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Southern Farm 
Bureau Life, Jackson, Miss.; vice- 
president and editor—James Q. 
Taylor, underwriting director, 
Northwestern National Life, Minne- 
apolis; secretary-treasurer—John T. 
Acree, Jr., executive vice-president, 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville. 

New members of the executive 
committee are: Herman S. Lindy, 
vice-president, Delta Life, New Or- 
leans; T. B. Anderson, Jr., senior 
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ALVIN WOLFE 


The appointment of Alvin 
Wolff as general agent for down- 
town Manhattan is announced by 
Roy A. Foan, director of agen- 
cies of the Postal Life, New York 
City. 





underwriter, Connecticut General 
Life, Hartford; and Ernest F. 
Brewer, assistant secretary, Repub- 
lic National Life, Dallas. 

Those retained on the executive 
committee are: Robert B. Caplinger, 
vice-president, Reserve Loan Life, 
Texas; James D. Renn, Secretary, 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville; 
Charles J. Smith, assistant secretary, 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans; 
and William J. Harrison, secretary, 
underwriting division, Security Mu- 
tual Life. 

Ray Button, reinsurance director, 
Alliance Life, Chicago, was chosen 
as publicity director. 


* 7. * 


Agency Management Training— 

The advisory committee on Agency 
Management Training, composed of 
representatives of the Agency Man- 
agement Association, the General 
Agents and Managers Committee of 
NALJU, and the American College of 
Life Underwriters held its first 
meeting in Chicago on Nov. 12 and 
elected J. Harry Wood, executive 
vice-president, Paul Revere Life, as 
its chairman. 

Charles W. Campbell, Newark 
manager, Prudential, was named co- 
chairman. 

The committee, whose creation 
marks an important step in the di- 
rection of expanding and improving 
management training, also appoint- 
ed subcommittees. These subcom- 


mittees will study such subjects a 
management job analysis; manage. 
ment training material; Manage. 
ment training schools; management 
clinics; management courses ang 
examinations of the American (Co. 
lege of Chartered Life Under. 
writers; cooperative research proj. 
ects; management courses in ep]. 
leges and universities and area con. 
ferences. 
* 7 * 

Institute of Life Insurance—‘“Ap. 
sent-minded respect” of both li. 
braries and life insurance is costing 
the public many of the latent bene- 
fits offered by these American insti- 
tutions, a state-wide conference of 
librarians was told by Miss Eliza. 
beth Ferguson, librarian of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, New York 
City. 

Speaking at the second day’s ses- 
sion of a joint meeting of the Con- 
necticut Library Association and 
the Connecticut Chapter of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association at the 
Yale University Library, Miss Fer- 
guson urged fuller use of library 
facilities by business and industry, 
as well as the public. 

“Libraries and life insurance both 
are doing an important job in the 
nation,” she said, “but the public 
generally is indifferent to all that 
they offer. Being taken for granted, 
they cannot fulfill their full useful- 
ness as institutions of service unless 
the public drops its absent-minded 
respect for them and _ becomes 
acutely aware of the constant ser- 
vice these institutions can offer. 

Both libraries and life insurance 
touch and serve all levels of the 
public. They may properly claim 
roles of significant service to the 
family and to the economy, because 
both are important cogs in the 
wheels of American culture, busi- 
ness and industry. Both institutions 
must be better understood, through 
improved public relations, if the 
American people are to obtain from 
them their fullest potentials of 


service.” 
eo. 


Martin Lore Speaks 
Before Women’s League 
“Bachelors get no bonus from the 
1948 revenue act,” said Martin Lore, 
tax consultant and lawyer, when 
he recommended a careful study of 
the gift and estate tax provisions of 
this law in his talk to the League of 
Life Insurance Women at Wana- 
maker’s club room, New York City, 
on Dec. 7. Yet, while married pe0- 
ple can save their tax dollars by 
filing joint returns, he warned that 
insurance agents should take 4 
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ects as) broader view of a client's affairs ready been concluded with the Hotel Guardian Life—Warren M. Pace, 
‘anage. |, when planning his estate. Nacional in Havana. former Guardian co-manager at 
anage.| Mr. Lore said that unless the * 6 Richmond, Va., has been appointed 
gement} counselor is thoroughly familiar Union Labor Life—Dallas H. Feay  28¢ncy assistant on the home office 
Ss and} with this legislation, she cannot ad- has been appointed vice-president- staff of Guardian Life of America, 
n Col-4 vise intelligently. And he added actuary of the Union Labor Life, New York City. According to Frank 
Under.| that each case must be viewed indi- New York City, effective December F. Weidenborner, agency ee 
1 proj. vidually so that the real insurance j, 1948, This announcement was ent of the company, Mr. Pace’s ap- 
n col-} needs will not be by-passed through made by Matthew Woll, president pointment is part of the company's 
‘a con.} an overzealous desire to save on of the company. Mr. Feay brings to program for expanding its agency 
taxes. The maximum marital deduc- the Union Labor Life 18 years of °Perations. 
tion, therefore, is not always experience in actuarial and life in- : & 
—“Ab. | desirable. surance work. He spent 14 years Liberty Life—Liberty Life, Green- 
‘th li-| The importance of flexibility in with the Metropolitan Life, New ville, S. C., has appointed Bernard 
costing} tax planning is revealed through York City, followed by four years C. Haught as director of training, it 
_ bene- | the new tax law, which shows many of diversified work as assistant ac- has been announced by Roger Bour- 
| insti-} estates planned under the old act tuary with the Central Life, Chicago. land, director of ordinary agencies 
nce of | t9 be impractical and costly. While _ 
Eliza-| this cannot be remedied in some 
he In-} cases, the ‘Treasury’s reasonable 
y York stitude has dispelled the fears of + MORE penn St INS seal SEEMINM POLAR : Le 
tax men regarding its application. <> <% | 
— = NS 
: = ESLER A a j ‘S 
i 3 FOR NEW FATHERS ye 
 miCOMPANIES Q; om 
s Fer- a WITH Pas 
trary} SUMMIIIMLANLUUANE A IARI < : z. 
—_ Southland Lif e—Arrangements oe SLD POLICIES ab 
e both | for 250 representatives of South- = im 
i land Life, Dallas, Texas to fly to 2» a 
publ Havana, Cuba were completed when = Wien a new father first hears about Family i” 
1 that | the insurance corporation contracted “ Income he often asks if it can be added to eS 
anted, | for a five-plane fleet from Braniff ne his old policies—the ones he bought before = 
seful- | International Airways for its 1949 24 the baby arrived. Ss 
unless | convention in Havana, Cuba. oi — . - 15 
linded } “We believe this sets a new record zt} We always tell him “Yes.” If it’s an Occi- tee 
comes | in the mass movement by air of for- = dental policy, we add our regular Family ed 
t ser- | eign bound conventions,” Rex Brack, “4 Income Rider, $10, $15 or $20 per month i 
er. general traffic and sales manager of wt per $1,000 of basic insurance. z 
irance | the airline’s domestic division, said. s) PO A ee: , ; : . ‘Sc 
f the} ‘It also marks the largest Texas < But if his existing insurance isn’t in Occi- ‘z= 
claim} delegation to ever convene in the * dental, we still say “ Yes.” ‘° 
o the Cuban capital.” a: Occid I's I P. . — 2 
cause} Signed by Southland’s president 2 ceil ental’s Income Protection policy is a ‘c 
. the] W.C. McCord and airline head T. : Family Income-type supplement for any ag 
busi- | £. Braniff, the agreement provides Ds policy in any company. It’s simply Family ‘oO 
utions | for a group of four-engined craft = Income without a basic policy—the Family LB 
rough | to transport the insurance corpora- z Income solution for the man who already i) 
f the} tion’s representatives and wives Z: owns his basic policy and can’t afford r= 
from | fom Texas to Cuba next August. at another i> 
- a A . yw 
ls of | The representatives and their wives Oo ee 
will be flown from all parts of Texas 5 Insurance buyers who can’t add Family = 
0 Houston, air gateway for Bran- . Income to their old policies get the same Foc 
- ng gran Mage to Cuba, < benefit through Income Protection which i= 
: aca cmiucas Sai 5 pays any selected monthly income for any ES 
sala _ 4 : : 
n the | land’s service in Texas will be cele- < selected period—10 to 50 years. Le) 
Lore, | brated, at this first convention to > oe 
when | ' held in a foreign city with travel < 
dy of | y air. The contract is also the larg- on 
ns of est ever signed by Braniff for “> ; s ‘ 
ue of | “artered planes in its 20 years of Y 
Jana- | °peration. : “ z. ccidental Life 
City, | Joe Woodward, vice-president and INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
peo- | ¢gency director of Southland, will = ; 
s by | handle all convention arrangements V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 
that | ind preside at the five-day meeting. 
ce 44 Plans for accommodations have al- “WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS — THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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of the company. Mr. Haught was 
formerly assistant director of the 
Institute of Insurance Marketing at 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las. 

. + + 

Prudential—“On the spot” pay- 
ments of death claims on ordinary 
policies by field offices of the Pru- 
dential, Newark, have proven so 
successful that the company has in- 
creased the maximum amount pay- 
able under the simplified procedure 
from $3,000 to $5,000, Albert F. 
Jaques, second vice-president, has 
announced. 

Last June, Prudential extended 
its then current practice of paying 
through field offices claims on week- 
ly-premium and intermediate poli- 
cies to include ordinary claims. Since 
then, 55 per cent of all ordinary 
death claims have been paid at the 
local level. 

> a af 

Connecticut Mutual—The appoint- 
ment of Dr. Theodore Martin Ebers 
as associate medical director is an- 
nounced by the board of directors 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Hartford. Dr. Ebers has been asso- 
ciated with the Connecticut Mutual 
since 1946. 

« - * 

Bankers Life—Harris Loewy has 
been elected economist for Bankers 
Life, Des Moines. He comes to his 
new position from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the United 
States Treasury Dept. where he has 
been principal economist. His work 
there has been mainly with business 
and industrial studies in connection 
with the administration of the ex- 
cess profits tax. Mr. Loewy also 


BUYER’S MARKET! 


Under today’s selling conditions equip 
yourself with these unbeatable selling 
tools — 


1. The lowest priced special C.S.O. ordi- 


nary life rate of any U. S. company 


2. The best income settlement options in 


the country 
3. The best annuity rates in the country 


4. The best discount on above premiums 


when paid in advance 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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force account. 


The Sun Life was founded in Baltimore in 1890 and now operates in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Virginia, Ohio and Illinois. 


served as economic advisor to the 
Excess Profit Tax Council. 


* * * 


Mutual Life—John P. Brion has 
been promoted to publicity assistant 
in the public relations division of 
the Mutual Life, New York City, it 
is announced by Clifford B. Reeves, 
second vice-president. 


* * * 


New England Mutual—The most 
unusual apartment building in 
America is being erected at 100 
Memorial Drive in Cambridge, ac- 
cording to President George Willard 
Smith of the New England Mutual 
Life, Boston, and President James R. 
Killian, Jr. of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

President Smith called attention 
to the fact that this was the in- 
surance company’s first venture in 
investment housing, and emphasized 
that the company’s directors and 
officers had charged the architects 
and engineers with balancing to- 
day’s construction costs of about $3 
millions against reasonable rent 
charges, and with creating a modern 
post-war building which would sat- 
isfy a continuing need over the 


Sun Life of America Passes $250,000,000 Mark 
Vice-President Jose L. Hirsh, left, and President Stanford Z. Roth- 
schild, right, examine $250,000,000 report as, standing left to right, Vice- 
President and Actuary A. Kenigson, Assistant to Vice-President Louis J. 
Adler and Sales Promotion Manager Harvey L. Kesmodel look on. 
Passing of the $250,000,000 figure represents the culmination of an 
intensive three-year effort of the Sun Life agency force during which 
time the company added $50,000,000 of new business to its insurance in 
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ns 


years and which would contain the 
most advanced ideas in apartment 
living. 


* * * 


Aetna Life-—-A new motion pic- ' 


ture on skiing safety entitled “Ski 
Tips” has recently been released by 
the Public Education Department of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
Hartford, for showings to the public 
The new film will be used by Aetna 
agents as a part of their continuing 
campaign for public safety at work, 
at play, at home and on the high- 
way. 

Narrated by Lowell Thomas, radio 
commentator and enthusiastic skier 
“Ski Tips” was filmed in cooperation 
with the National Ski Patrol Sys- 
tem and tells the story of safe skiing 
practices and of the safety and 
rescue work of that organization. 


* * * 


Bankers Mutual Life—Plans 
incorporate a new life insurance 
company, to be known as Bankels 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
under the Illinois insurance 1aWs, 
are announced by the Bankers Mu- 
tual Life Company of Freeport, Il. 
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COLORFUL EDITOR 
(Concluded from Page 16) 


Clarence responded as only he 
could have been expected to—in an 
inimitable and unaffected way. He 
very amusingly discussed some of 
his experiences, over the decades, 
in attending dinners which he said 
grouped themselves quite naturally 
into four classic types. To quote 
Elmer Miller in the Journal of Com- 
merce: “Mr. Axman’s perambulat- 
ing but gracious speech of accept- 
ance did not serve to detract from 
his legend. Somehow or other he 
managed to tie in his thanks with a 
dissertation on four types of dinners 
perpetrated by insurance people 
that, with a little polish, might come 
to rank with the late Robert Bench- 
ley’s minor classic, “The Treasurer’s 
Report.” 

Charles A. Dana once described a 
newspaper man who merited the 
honor of the name in these words: 
‘Whenever in the newspaper pro- 
fssion a man rises up who is 
iginal, strong, and bold enough 
t0 make his opinions a matter of 
consequence to the public, there will 
te personal journalism.” The state- 
ment applies with peculiar apti- 
tude to Clarence Axman. For more 
than 30 years, in every State in the 
Union, at every worthwhile gather- 
ing of insurance men, Mr. Axman 
tas been at hand to record the 
event with an exactness and com- 
tleteness that was most impressive 
t0his confreres. In addition to being 
the outstanding reporter in the in- 
surance press, Clarence Axman is 
aclear thinker on insurance matters 
ad a most entertaining biographer 
of insurance men and the entire 
insurance scene. 





C. S. MacDONALD 


For many years a_ leading 

Canadian citizen and _ business- 
man, C. S. Macdonald passed 
away on Nov. 25, following an 
ilmess which confined him to his 
hme in Toronto for some 
months. He was in his 76th year. 
Charles Strange Macdonald 
was not only widely known and 
respected in Canada, but in 
Many other parts of the world, 
through the international opera- 
tions of his company, Confedera- 
tion Life Association, Toronto, 
Canada. Chairman of the board 
since 1944, he recently marked 
4 50-year connection with the 
life insurance firm founded in 
1871 by his father, the late John 
Kay Macdonald. 


a 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
(Concluded from Page 36) 


1939, the proposed legislation is 
keyed to the later and more real- 
istic concept of “doing business” of 
the United States Supreme Court. 


Recommending its enactment in 
the various States, the subcommit- 
tee, headed by Superintendent of 
Insurance Robert E. Dineen of 
New York, stated that “widespread 
adoption of this statute will repre- 
sent substantial progress in elimi- 
nating evils on the part of a small 
minority of irresponsible insurers.” 
It added that the legislation “im- 
poses no new burdens on the vast 
majority of legitimate insurers who 
market their product fairly and 
meet their obligations promptly.” 


In addition to approving the 
“process act,” the supervisory of- 
ficials too another step to strengthen 
State supervision over the accident 
and health insurance business and 
thereby exclude the Federal Gov- 
ernment from this field when they 
adopted the report of the accident 
and health committee headed by 
Commissioner Donald Knowlton of 
New Hampshire. 


This report contained a “state- 
ment of principles” which the com- 
mittee recommended be further ex- 
plored with the view to implement- 
ing them “so that they may have 
the force and effect of law, pos- 
sibly under the general rule-making 
power of insurance commissioners, 
exercised in conjunction with fair 
trade practices acts.” 


The commissioners also enlarged 
the committee and extended its 
authority so that it might consider 
the establishment of adequate pro- 
visions by statute or, in the alter- 
native by legislation giving the 
State officials power to establish, by 
administrative order having the 
force of law, minimum require- 
ments, benefits and fair trade prac- 
tices. 


A number of other important de- 
cisions, regarding fire and casualty 
companies, were also arrived at 
during the three-day meeting. 
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LIFE INSURANCE ALMANAC 


Tie calendar of life is 


marked by _ milestones. 





Marriage, children, pro- 
motions, increased _in- 
come, home ownership— 
are normal, expected hu- 
man events . . . each 
creating new life insur- 


ance needs. 


To help the client antici- 
pate these needs is the 
function of the life under- 
writer. Significantly, 81% 
of Fidelity's foremost un- 
derwriters now use Fidel- 


ity Personal Estate Plans 


HUAN 





as a guiding almanac in 


Estate Planning. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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CLOSING SESSIONS OF 
LIAMA 
CONVENTION 
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One of the outstanding features 
of the recent meeting of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association in Chicago was the 
forum on current agency problems. 
The forum participants were: 


Raymond H. Belknap, chairman, 
Association’s Committee for Com- 
panies writing Accident and Health; 
director of agencies, Occidental of 
California; Judd C. Benson, Vice- 
president, National Association of 
Life Underwriters; Manager, Cin- 
cinnati, Union Central Life; 
Osborne Bethea, NALU Committee 
on Research Projects; general agent, 
New York, Penn Mutual; Charles 
W. Campbell, NALU Committee on 
Research Projects; manager, New- 
ark Agency, Prudential; Frank S. 


Endicott, director of Placement, 
Northwestern University; H. G. 
Kenagy, chairman, Association’s 


Committee for Relations with Uni- 
versities; vice-president, Mutual 
Benefit Life; Dr. Robert I. Mehr, 
professor of insurance, University 
of Illinois; Clifford H. Orr, presi- 
dent, National Association of Life 
Underwriters; general agent, Phila- 
delphia, National Life of Vermont; 


cad 


DID YOU KNOW 


that the wide facilities and excellent 
service of the Manufacturers Life include: 


DOUBLE FAMILY INCOME BENEFIT 
($20 monthly income per $1000) 


MORTGAGE REDEMPTION PLAN S— 
geared to F.H.A. 


PENSION TRUSTS—with Life Insurance 
vr 100% on Deferred Annuities 


; INSURANCE ON SELECTED DIABETICS 
’ 

4 

; 

rd 

; 
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‘ INSURANCE 

HEAD OFFICE . 





PARTICIPATING and NON-PARTICIPATING RATES 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $1,095,000,000 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 

ASSETS, $358,000,000 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


TORONTO, 


J. Harry Wood, chairman, Associa- 
tion’s Committee for Field Person- 
nel; executive vice-president, Paul 
Revere Life; Edmund L. G. Zalin- 
ski, managing director, Life Under- 
writer Training Council. 

Mr. Charles J. Zimmerman di- 
rected the discussion which centered 
around such subjects as: social se- 
curity, managerial education and 
training, college and adult educa- 
tion and training; college recruit- 
ing of agents and _ institutional 
training developments. 

Friday morning opened with 
Dudley Dowell presiding. The first 
speaker was Professor Raymond 
Rodgers of New York University, 
who predicted that insurance “the 
master of time and uncertainty, will 
necessarily be used by more people 
to protect their earning power even 
though premiums may be higher 
because of low interest rates.” 

Looking into the future, Mr. 
Rodgers predicted (1) continuation 
of a socially minded government 
with heavy expenditures for social 
welfare; (2) a huge public debt 
with “staggering interest burden”; 
and (3) enormous military ex- 
penditures for an “armed peace at 
best, or war at worst.” 

The speaker said these develop- 
ments would result in heavy taxes 
and “a larger element of govern- 
ment management in our economy 
in the years ahead. 

“For example,” Professor Rodgers 
said, “it seems evident to me that 
all the economic and _ financial 
power of government will be mar- 
shalled to fight any serious business 


ae 
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UP TO $200,000 SINGLE PREMIUM on 
Life, End. and Annuity Plans 

LOW TERM RATES on 5, 10, 15 year 
and One Year Renewable Plans 
FAMILY INCOME TO AGE _ 65—also 
regular 10, 15 and 20 year F.LB. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL and RESIDENCE 
COVERAGE 


CANADA 
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JOHN WILKINS 


John Wilkins, Indianapolis, 
Citizens National Life, Indian- 
president and director of the 
apolis, announces the election of 
John R. Ray, to the position of 
executive vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies. 


HH/HHHUHUHALAUTUGQNAIYNGAUAEIEH 
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reaction, to prevent a real depres- 
sion of the 1930 type. With the 
great public debt hanging over ow 
heads, with Russians waiting with- 
out and with their stooges boring 
from within, would you wait for 3 
business reaction to run its full 
course? The answer is obvious 
Whatever government can do ti 
prevent a serious depression wil 
be done. You may rest assured o/ 
that. 

“Regardless of the political part 
in power, the national governmen: 
will continue to aid groups it con- 
siders economically underprivilegei 
and those which have powerful lob- 
bies,” he declared. “Labor will con- 
tinue to be the fair-haired darling 
of the politicians and bureaucrats 
The wings of labor will not b 
clipped; on the contrary its economit 
and political power may even in- 
crease. 

“Public housing and government 
assisted housing will be expanded 
to include more of the low ret! 
group. 

“Social security sooner or late! 
and in one way or another, will 
expanded. I hope that we will no 
go as far in this field as they hav 
in England, but once a governmel! 
starts to ‘do good,’ there’s no tellin: 
who they will ‘do good.’” 

Harold J. Cummings, president 0 











the Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
in his paper “It’s Time to Sell 
Security” gave a vivid contrast of 
the individual’s opportunity to pro- 
vide against the future between men 
of varied incomes today and 25 years 
ago. His conclusion that life in- 
surance is the only means by which 
a man can procure security for him- 
self anl his family was an inescap- 


able one. 
Business to Blame 


Business is “to blame for failing to 
tell the real esconomic facts of 
life’ to the public, said J. Gerald 
Godsoe, executive vice-president of 
the British American Oil Company, 
Toronto, and formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Confederation 
Life of Toronto. 

“We have devoted an unbeliev- 
ably fine technique and skill to re- 
search, production and distribution,” 


of contact must also be utilized to 
tell the employee what is going on 
and why. 

Mr. Godsoe criticized financial re- 
ports and statements of business and 
industry as “archaic.” He urged that 
business make reports understand- 
able to the layman. Separate an- 
nual reports should be published for 
employees by all companies instead 
of by only a few as at present, the 
speaker said. 

“The fact is that in his economic 
report to Congress the President of 
the United States stated that 1947 
corporate earnings, after taxes, 
represented about 5.5 per cent on 
sales. Yet, surveys show that two- 
thirds of the public believes that 
profits run 20 per cent and above.” 

Mr. Godsoe cited a similar mis- 
conception in the case of the dis- 
position of profits among owners and 
top management. He introduced 


“Industry has nothing to hide. If 
there are a few companies foolhardy 
enough to exploit today’s conditions 
for a temporary advantage, then let 
them stand condemned. By supply- 
ing adequate information a com- 
pany, to my mind, will help not only 
itself, but, greater still, the whole 
cause in which it is interested. 

“If we are to combat inflation and 
if we are to endeavor to maintain 
our present system of government, I 
know of no greater assurance of 
success than an informed public.” 


Accident and Health Session 


The possibility that much of the 
non-cancellable health and accident 
business now on the books or being 
written may have to be re-written 
in event of a serious depression is 
one of the problems which the Com- 
mittee for Companies Writing Acci- 
dent and Health and Ordinary In- 

































































lapolis,} he said, “but there is one job we figures to show that 87 cents out of surance of the Life Insurance Agen- 
Indian-| have not done nearly so well and each dollar of company payments cy Management Association has been 
of the} that is the job of public education.” for wages, executive salaries and discussing, it was revealed by Ray- 
tion of The Canadian business leader, dividends go to workers. mond H. Belknap, chairman of the 
tion of | recommended that business execu- “I cannot avoid the feeling that committee, in a report to health 
ind di- tives meet with. their employees business has been remiss in not set- and accident agency men attending 
more directly. Personal contact, he ting its story before the public,” Mr. the annual meeting of the Agency 
said, is one of the most effective Godsoe declared. “This is particu- Management Association. 
means of bringing the company’s larly true in the periods of rising Mr. Belknap, who is director of 
story to workers. All other means prices. agencies of the Occidental Life of 
depres- hptia EIN ai 
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re fal Charles A. Jernigan, member of the Penn | 
7 Mutual's Allan Gates Agency at Little Rock, Ark., 
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wed d “T am listing below what I think are of some 
, help in distinguishing between suspects and actual 
1 life insurance prospects: 
| Part} “1, Obtaining as much information about a 
ragga prospect as possible prior to the first interview. 
it Con: If this information proves unequivocably that he ® 
vileged does not need life insurance, just don’t see him. A f 
ul lob- “2 In the first interview, if you haven’t found 
ill con- a life insurance need by using No. 1, do not try § 
darling to sell the prospect but use the first interview \ , 
1ucrats only for getting the necessary information. \ F 
not be “3. Assuming that you have been successful in y * 
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California, pointed out that ratio 
for such insurance have only a gen- 
eral relation to age, with the prob- 
able result that in hard times 
younger and healthier policyholders 
will give up their coverage, while 
older and ailing policyholders will 
sacrifice a great deal in order to 
maintain their coverage. The prom- 
lem is not an agency problem, he 
said, but one for senior executives. 
It has been referred to the actuarial 
organizations for study. 

Mr. Belknap spoke of the need for 
basic education in the health and 
accident agency field, as opposed to 
training in sales methods only. The 
committee has invited all California 
companies to send in their train- 
ing courses for study—this, be- 
cause California now has a licens- 
ing law which requires basic edu- 
cation. Further reports will be 
made. 

Mr. Belknap pointed out that, in 
California, the cash sickness plan 
in operation there has as yet had 
no appreciable effect on individual 
accident and health business, but 
he also pointed out that these are 
good times, implying that he was 
uncertain of the prospects should 
reverses occur. He also said that a 
buyers study for the health and 


accident business is considered im- 
portant, and that the board of direc- 
tors of the LIAMA will be asked 
to conduct such a study as soon as 
possible. 

William M. Rothermail, vice- 
president in charge of agencies of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
told of his company’s training pro- 
gram, which is based on complete 
coverage against the four main 
hazards of life: death, old age, acci- 
dent and illness. At the start, agents 
are trained simply, and taught par- 
ticularly to stay on the beam. The 
results, some of which he illustrated, 
have been extraordinarily success- 
ful. 

E. J. Moorhead, erstwhile actuary 
of the Association who recently has 
been elected vice-president of the 
United States Life, New York City, 
gave details of a survey of com- 
pensation trends in the health and 
accident field. Contracts of 27 com- 
panies were studied, showing trends 
toward types giving agents vested 
benefits, and, in a few instances, 
some provision for retirement plans. 
Results of the study are to be made 
available shortly, but Mr. Moorhead 
pointed out that much change is 


more definite indications of these 
trends. 

Other speakers were A. B. Olson, 
vice-president of the Guarantee My. 
tual Life, Omaha and F. S. Finck 
vice-president of the United Bene. 
fit Life, Omaha. Mr. Olson de. 
scribed the reasons behind Guaran- 
tee Mutual’s recent entry into the 
accident and health field, citing par. 
ticularly the desire of the agency 
force to be in a position to offer fy] 
protection, as well as to gain the 
additional commissions that can be 
earned. Mr. Finch described some 
of the merchandising methods em- 
ployed by the “Companion Compa- 
nies”. 

The session, held Friday after- 
noon, immediately following the 
general sessions of the Association, 
was presided over by John W. Say- 
ler, vice-president of the Business 
Men’s Assurance, Kansas City. Tra- 
vis T. Wallace, president of the 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, 
who was to have been a speaker, 
was unable to be present. The meet- 
ing was well attended and there 
was every evidence that those pres- 
ent were intensely interested in 
studies of the particular problems 
facing agents who are asked to sell 








going on in the field and predicted both health and accident and life 
that further studies would reveal insurance. 
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LETTER TO 


Dear Santa: 


families, wherever the 
of good things this 


SANTA CLAUS. 


| 
| 


Please bring to all Shield Men and their 
are, an extra measure 
hristmas, because they 
have done a great job and the best is none 


Service: .. 






a 


j | 
LOWS THE SUN! 





too good for them. 

And to all other Life Insurance men, Santa, 
give a good Christmas, because they're good 
tellows, they word hard, and they do a worth- 
while service. 

To the 70-odd million Americans who own Life 
Insurance, bring that extra Christmas joy they 
have a right to feel because of the security 
their Life Insurance gives them. 


Yours sincerely, 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN CECOlu 


NATIONAL 


LIFE AND . 
rea & CLEMENTS, —— 14 





















NATIONAL BLDG. 


ay TENNESSEE 
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|Leader in world-wide life assurance, the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada gives unequal-, 
led service to its 1,500,000 policyholders from) 
offices situated in strategic key centers around 
the globe. 7 | 
| In Canada: 26 branches ... In the United States: 39 branches... | 
In the British Isles: 24 branches ... In Latin America: Buenos 
Aires, Havana, San Juan... In India and Ceylon: Bombay, Calcutta, | 
’ Lucknow, Medras, Colombo . . . 
In South Africa: Cape Town, 
Durbon, Johannesburg . . . En: 
Cciro, Hong Kong, Malta, Manila, 
Singapore, ond the West indies. 


_~ SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE - MONTREAL 
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M. “ALBERT LINTON 


Cost competition was cited by Mr. 
Linton as one of the major problems 
before the life insurance business in 
the years ahead. “The more wide- 
spread a service may become in our 
economy,” he said, “the more sensi- 
tive it is to the appeal of low cost. 
The more life insurance comes to be 
considered a necessity and the more 
we emphasize that life insurance 
premiums be considered a ‘must’ in 
the basic family budget, the greater 
the attractiveness of plans which 
claim to reduce the cost of life in- 
surance.” This so-called reduction 
in cost, however, stems from over- 
the-counter plans, he said. 

“The time is now here when the 
public should be made keenly con- 
scious of the fact that life insurance 
without the services of a qualified 
agent from the inception of its con- 
tact to its conclusion is likely to be 
very high-priced insurance, no mat- 





ter what the amount of the premium 
paid,” Mr. Linton concluded. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Application of the techniques and 
services perfected in recent years— 
always in the public interest and 
with a mind to the human relations 
rather than technical efficiency—was 
said by Mr. Stevenson to be one of 
the major jobs ahead of life insur- 
ance, as it is with all American 
business. This is a continuing need, 
he said, because of the constant and 
material turnover of population— 
63% of the people, or 90 million 
Americans, having had no adult ex- 
perience, past age 21, with the 1929 
crash or conditions leading to it; 
73%, or 111 million people, having 
had no adult experience with eco- 
nomic events in the slump following 
World War I and its causes. 


Mr. Stevenson said that he would 
put the public educational program 
of the Institute at the top of the 
list of forward steps taken by life 
insurance during the past ten years; 
a major responsibility for the years 
ahead is demonstration through ac- 
tual practice of the ideals thus estab- 
lished with the public, with all 
individuals, all departments and all 
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Fifty-Fifth Year of | 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $163,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
. . The Company 
| also holds over $70,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $206,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
| and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A MuTwat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1394 
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companies sharing in the perform- 
ance. 


CLARIS ADAMS 


“Since Main Street is peopled by 
our policyholders and dotted by our 
beneficiaries, one of the principal 
tasks ahead for us is to demonstrate 
to the nation that life insurance is 
in reality a Main Street institution,” 
Mr. Adams said. 

“We shall have to pass the test 
in this forum of the people as well 
as in the market place, but because 
so many millions of people share in 
the benefits of life insurance, I feel 
confident that we can show them we 
are really their institution, serving 
the masses on the Main Streets of 


the country.” 
ee 


Life Insurance Association 
of America 
(Continued from Page 12) 


by disease, accidents, maladjust- 
ments or war, according to Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk of New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, featured 
speaker at the afternoon session. 

“America’s No. 1 Medical Prob- 
lem today is chronic illness, and 
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to meet it the nation must enable 
those who are disabled to live and 
work with what they have left,” 
Dr. Rusk told attendants. 

“The focus of attention concern- 
ing rehabilitation has been centered 
on the disabled veteran,” Dr. Rusk 
stated, “but the extent of physical 
disability among our civilian popu- 
lation is far greater. There were 
19,000 amputations, for example, 
among the military personnel dur- 
ing World War II, but there were 
over 120,000 amputations during this 
same period among our civilian pop- 





” SKILLED 
WORKMEN 


Underwriters must possess full 
knowledge of their business to properly 
and profitably serve policyowners and 
prospects. 





Ten Training Supervisors are engaged 
in schooling Life of Virginia’s district 
representatives by on-the-job training 
in prospecting and selling. 


Home office schools, conducted peri- 
odically, are part of this company’s 
Career Training program for agency men. 


Trained underwriters are enthusiastic 
underwriters. Three hundred and sixty- 
seven million dollars of new insurance 
delivered in 1946 and 1947 evidences 
the enthusiasm of Life of Virginia’s 
representatives and demonstrates the 
effectiveness of their training. 





LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 
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ulation. Approximately 1,500 men 
were blinded while in the military 
service during the last war, but 
60,000 civilians lost their sight dur- 
ing this period. Some 265,000 men 
were permanently disabled as a re- 
sult of combat injuries during the 
war, but 1,250,000 civilians were 
permanently disabled by disease 
and accidents in the corresponding 
four years. 

“Although we have in this coun- 
try the finest institutions in the 
world for definitive medical care 
and for vocational training, there 
are but a small handful of civilian 
agencies and organizations equipped 
to provide for the patient with a 
physical disability the necessary re- 
training in physical skills which are 
a requisite for later vocational 
training. Millions of dollars are 
spent annually on prevention, the 
first phase of medicine. The amount 
spent on the second phase of medi- 
cine, treatment, is huge. But thus 
far, rehabilitation, the third phase 
of medicine which takes the patient 
from the bed to the job, has been 
neglected.” 

eo. 


EUGENE M. THORE 


“Although relatively few of the 
state legislatures met in 1948, the 
legislative year was one of the most 
active in the Association’s history,” 
according to Eugene M. Thoré, gen- 
eral counsel of the LIAA. “While 
there were fewer sessions than in 
previous ‘off’ legislative years, the 
number of bills examined exceeded 
that of any such previous period. 
There were regular sessions in Con- 
z#ress and 10 states, a Missouri ses- 
sion which carried over from 1947, 





and 18 special sessions in 13 statg 


making a total of 30. sessions. 


“All measures of interest to th 
life insurance business were closely 
followed by the Association’s legis. 
lative staff. Nearly 4,800 bills, jp. 
cluding those relating to mortgage 
investments, required careful exam. 
Minute analyses and de. 
tailed comparisons with existing 
laws were necessary in many case 
in order to determine their potentia] 
effect. In the case of bills of interes 
to the life insurance industry, short 
digests thereof were immediately 
forwarded to the Association’s leg. 
islative representatives in the vari- 
In the case of adverg 
amendments 
were proposed, or if this were found 
impractical, the measures were op- 


ination. 


ous states. 


measures, corrective 


posed outright. 


“The Association continued affir- 
mative support of desirable meas- 
ures, aiding in the drafting of bills, 
arranging for their introduction, and 
taking steps to expedite their prog- 
briefs, and 
other material were also furnished, 
when necessary, to our representa- 
A number of situations in 
the several jurisdictions required 
the appearance of Association off- 


ress. Statistical data, 


tives. 


cers or senior legislative assistants. 


“Digests of all measures of inter- 
est were prepared and forwarded to 
The American Life Convention for 
their use in preparing Joint Bulle- 
tins for member companies of both 
These bulletins con- 
tained digests of nearly 700 meas- 
Of these, 97 enactments were 
of sufficient interest to warrant re- 
printing and distributing to member 
companies as a part of the Associa- 


organizations. 


ures. 


tion’s Law Reprint Service. 
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American United Fieldmen Enjoy... 
* A complete kit of modern policy forms to meet 
every prospect's vital needs. 


* A Home Office that knows the agent's problems 
and helps him solve them. 
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“High Pay for a High-Grade Job”’ 


* LIBERAL FIRST-YEAR COMMISSIONS 

* LARGER RENEWALS, VESTED FOR NINE YEARS 
* SERVICE FEE AFTER THE TENTH YEAR 

* RETIREMENT PAY AFTER AGE 65 


-o[ Address the Agency Department for details }-- 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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AMERICAN UNITED OFFERS THE 
PERSONAL PRODUCER’S CONTRACT 
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* An Underwriting Department handling sub- 
standard cases up to 500% mortality. 


* A placement average of 84% on business issued 
with extra ratings. 
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“There follows a tabulation of the 
number of sessions, bills examined, 
digests bulletined, and laws reprint- 
ed for the last five ‘off’ years: 








—_—_—— 


Bills Digests Laws 
Year Sessions Examined Bulletined Reprinted 
1948 30 4,767 668 97 
1946 38 3,693 579 113 
1944 51 3,077 348 89 
1942 25 3,448 874 95 
1940 27 4,453 546 126 





“One of the important by-prod- 
ucts of the Association’s legislative 
activities is the Card Digest of Laws 
which is prepared from the Associ- 
ation’s law reprints, session laws, 
revised codes, insurance pamphlets, 
court decisions, and rulings of gov- 
ernmental departments. Other legis- 
lative services include activities re- 
lated to revision of the Premium 
Tax Manual, the Information-at- 
Source Manual, and the Insurance 
Law Pamphlet Service which sup- 
plements the Law Pamphlets issued 
by the Insurance Departments. The 
Association’s Investment Law Man- 
ual—a new loose-leaf service — is 
now in the hands of the printer. 


TAXES 
(Continued from Page 18) 


effectively exercised by such spouse 
unless she is living at the time the 
insurer feceives proof of the death 
of the insured. 

Other sections deal with the treat- 
ment of life insurance purchased 
from community property funds 





and proceeds placed in trust, not 
with the insurance company. As 
previously stated, the porposed reg- 
ulations add little to the law in the 
form of _ interpretations, which 
means that many questions must 
await special rulings or court deci- 
sions. 


Annuity Surrender Loss 


The United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia 
has handed down the following de- 
cision in the case of Atkinson v. 
Collector: 

In November, 1938, Mr. Atkinson 
purchased 241 annuity contracts 
from the New York Life for which 
he agreed to pay $1,000 a year each 
for a definite number of years. The 
primary beneficiary was Mrs. At- 
kinson, and 12 nieces and nephews 
were designated as the contingent 
beneficiaries. The contracts pro- 
vided that the primary beneficiary 
might exercise every option and 
enjoy every benefit conferred by 
the policies during her lifetime, but 
in the event of her death such 
clause should become void. 


After Mr. Atkinson had paid three 
annual premiums, his wife died, and 
new contracts were issued by the 
insurance company with the con- 
sent and approval of the secondary 
beneficiaries. The new policies re- 
mained the same as the old, except 
that Mr. Atkinson was named as 
the primary beneficiary in the place 
of his deceased wife. The rights of 
the beneficiary under the new con- 
tracts were identical with the rights 
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of Mrs. Atkinson while she was the 
beneficiary, except it was provided 
that neither the beneficiary nor the 
annuitants should thereafter have 
the right to change the beneficiary. 

Mr. Atkinson surrendered all of 
the contracts in 1941 for $12,240 
less than the amounts which he had 
paid to the company. He filed his 
income tax return for 1941, making 
no claim for the deduction of the 
loss, and died in 1942. In 1943 his 
administrators filed a claim for re- 
fund of income taxes for the loss in 
connection with the foregoing trans- 
action. 

The Collector of Internal Revenue 
contended that no loss was sus- 
tained upon the ground that Mr. 
Atkinson retained no rights or privi- 
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leges in the contracts as originally 
executed, all such rights and privi- 
leges being irrevocably vested in 
the beneficiaries; that upon the 
death of Mrs. Atkinson, the con- 
tracts became vested in the annui- 
tants, none remaining in the de- 
cedent; that under the provisions of 
the law, a loss, in order to be de- 
ductible, must be incurred in a 
transaction entered into for profit; 
and that the purchaser did not ac- 
quire the policies with the idea of 
making a profit. 

The Court decided that, under the 
facts of this case, it appears clear 
that the purpose of the investment 
was to obtain profit, and further 
stated: 

“It is to be borne in mind that 
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under the original contracts, al- 
though nieces and nephews were 
named as annuitants, the wife of 
the decedent was named as bene- 
ficiary and as such she was vested 
with absolute control of the poli- 
cies to the exclusion of the annui- 
tants. In the absence of a showing 
to the contrary, it must be assumed 
that the usual relationship of hus- 
band and wife existed. The de- 
cedent, by obtaining the contracts, 
made provision for the annuitants 
only if no contrary disposition was 
made by his wife, the beneficiary. 
Ten days after the death of his wife 
new contracts were obtained, nam- 
ing the decedent as beneficiary, also 
vested with independent control 
over the contracts with the sole 
exception that there might be no 
further change of beneficiary. There 
is no showing of any consideration 
moving from the annuitants, who 
were close relatives of the decedent. 
It would be unrealistic to say that 
the decedent intended to divest him- 
self of any control of or interest in 
the contracts. Looking to the sub- 
stance, it is evident that in procur- 
ing the original contracts he was 
doing nothing more than making an 
investment for the benefit of his 
wife and_ incidentally himself, 
which would enure to the benefit 
of the annuitants upon certain con- 
tingencies. The death of his wife 
resulted in a change of form cnly 
and the annuitants, in recognition 
of that fact, executed the necessary 
formal consent to the change of 
contracts in order that the form 
might comply with the substance of 
the intention of the parties. 





“It is my conclusion that the de. 
cedent, Rufus Dudley Atkinson, was 
at all times the owner of the invest. 
ment arising from a transaction ep. 
tered into for profit and that the 
loss by reason of the surrender of 
the contracts was sustained by the 
decedent.” 


United States of America v. Burgo 


The United States District Cour 
for the District of New Jersey has 
handed down the following deci- 
sion in the case of United States of 
America v. Burgo: 

The Government alleged the ex. 
istence of two tax liens in the 
amount of $31,054.56 against Joseph 
Burgo, and sought to impose such 
liens upon three policies of insur- 
ance on his life, held by Rose Bur- 
go, his wife, as beneficiary. The 
face value of the policies was $45, 
000, but the cash value was on’y 
about $5,20. The insured denied 
ownership of the policies, and his 
wife claimed sole and complete 
ownership. Mrs. Ann Rapini, their 
daughter, testified that she was 
present when the insurance was 
ordered by her mother, and that, 
after the policies were delivered, 
she kept them for her mother in 
her own personal safe deposit box. 
In addition, Mrs. Burgo produced 
checks in payment of the premiums 
all signed by herself individually 
on her own bank account. 

The Government contended that 
the policies in question were in the 
name of Mr. Burgo and that he has 
the right at any time to change the 
beneficiary, but the Court stated 
that as a condition precedent in all 
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of the policies to change the bene- 
ficiary, the policy must be physical- 
ly surrendered to the company. 
“According to the uncontradicted 
proofs, the defendant debtor, Joseph 
Burgo, never had possessio nof the 
policies or any property right there- 
in, so I must decide upon the facts 
that the policies are the sole and 
exclusive property of the defendant, 
Rose Burgo. 

“This disposes of the matter upon 
the question of fact, but I think for 
orderly procedure I should pass 
upon the cuestion of law raised. 
Defendant, Rose Burgo, raises the 
exemption statute of the State of 
New Jersey and seeks refuge there- 
under. It is as follows: 

“When a policy of insurance is 
effected by any person on his own 
life, or on another life in favor of a 
person other than himself having 
an insurable interest therein, the 
lawful beneficiary thereof, other 
than himself or his legal represen- 
tatives, shall be entitled to its pro- 
ceeds, against the creditors and 
representatives of the person effect- 
ing it. The person to whom a 
policy of life insurance is made 
payable may maintain an action 
thereon in his own name. Sub ect 
to the statute of limitations, the 
amount of any premiums for the 
insurance paid in fraud of credi- 
tors, with interest thereon, shail, 
however, inure to their benefit from 
the proceeds of the policy, but the 
company issuing the policy shall be 
discharged of al] liability thereon 
by payment of its proceeds in ac- 
cordance with its terms, unless, te- 
fore the payment, the company shall 
have written notice by or in be- 
half of some creditor, with specifi- 


cation of the amount claimed, claim- 
ing to recover for certain premiums 
paid in fraud of creditors.’ 

“The Government does not allege 
its rights under the latter part of 
the act for as can be seen by the 
exhibits the premiums were paid 
by the defendant, Rose Burgo, out 
of her own funds and the plaintiff is 
not a creditor of hers. 

“Therefore, does the statute take 
the policies in question out of the 
reach of the creditor plaintiff? I 
think it does.” 

After citing from several other 
cases, the Court continues: “I, 
therefore, feel bound to hold that 
the policies in question are free of 
the lien of the United States against 
the defendant, Joseph Burgo, and 
the suit must consequently be dis- 
missed.” 


WASHINGTON 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ern housing, not only for lighting 
and heating but also in the operation 
of household appliances and ma- 
chines, requires greater efficiency 
in wiring and installations to as- 
sure safety. 

The crude death rate for the first 
nine months of 1948 was 10 deaths 
per 1,000 estimated population, ac- 
cording to the National Office of 
Vital Statistics The corre- 
sponding rate for the same period 
of 1947 was 10.2. 

New rules and regulations for the 
Federal Government’s rental hous- 
ing yield insurance program are 
now being issued ... Yield insur- 
ance is available to individuals, un- 
incorporated groups, corporations, 
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trusts, and other legal entities ap- 
proved by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Will H. Aufranc, San Fran- 
cisco, has joined the Venereal Dis- 
ease Division of the United States 
Public Health Service ... He 
succeeds Dr. Joseph S. Spoto... 
Incidentally, PHS has approved a 
grant of $15,000 to help finance the 
new International Congress on 
Rheumatic Diseases . . . Rheumatic 
research will be conducted in uni- 
versities, volunteer agencies, and 
by private investigators. 

The slogan, “Open Your Heart— 
and Fight Heart Disease,” will be 
stressed in National Heart Week 
(February 14 through 21) ... The 
National Heart Association hopes to 
raise $5,000,000 during the week for 
study and research purposes . . 
Heart disorders cause more than 
60,000 deaths annually, the associa- 
tion stresses. 

The Veterans Administration has 
issued clarifying regulations which 
govern the guarantee and insurance 
of veterans’ loans under the GI Bill 
... They were effective December 
15... The new regulations are 
expected to speed settlement of 
claims and to minimize the need for 
individual title examinations 
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The Prudential 


HE Prudential Company of 
| anon Newark, as increased 
the maximum limit of ordinary 
insurance from $300,000 to $500,000. 
There has been a general revi- 
sion of all maxima. While the 
$500,000 limit for standard policies 
applies only to ages 22 to 45 in- 
clusive, the limit on ages 0 to 14 
has been raised to $50,000 while 
other age groups and substandard 
classes have been similarly ad- 
vanced. Legal limitations in Canada 
and New York are observed. 

The maximum single premium 
Prudential has accepted under single 
payment life policies, annuities, ad- 
vance premiums and charges for 
changes in a policy contract, has 
been $100,000 under regulations in 
force up to now. This restriction has 
been applied to funds from any one 
source, regardless of how the funds 
were to be applied. The new inter- 
pretation of this restriction pro- 
vides that a single payment of 
$100,000 will be accepted for con- 
tracts on any one life. 

Waiver of premium disability 
benefits will continue to be in- 
cluded in all standard policies is- 
sued at ages under 60. 


New England Mutual 


The New England Mutual Life, 
Boston, has set aside the sum of 
$13,800,000 for 1949 dividend dis- 
tribution. 

This maintains the 1948 scale on 
all forms of policies, on settlement 
options and on dividends left on de- 
posit, and provides for an increase 
in dividends on certain term poli- 
cies. 


Penn Mutual Life 


The Penn Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia has declared dividends for the 
year 1949 amounting to $11,600,000. 
The dividends are on a revised basis 
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as compared with the 1949 dividends, 
reflecting the trends existing since 
the dividend scale was last changed 
in 1941. There has been an improve- 
ment in mortality at most ages. On 
the other hand, interest earnings, as 
a result of the general downward 
trend, are at a lower level than in 
1941, although there has been some 
improvement in the rate of interest 
now being obtained on new invest- 
ments. 

This change will not affect excess 
interest payments under income set- 
tlement options, including the in- 
terest option. As in 1948, these will 
be based on a total interest rate of 
3%. The interest rate on dividend 
accumulations will continue to be 
3% except under certain older poli- 
cies on the life rate endowment and 
accelerative and endowment plans 
where the policy fixes the rate at 
the average net return on the com- 
pany’s assets. Under such policies 
the rate will be 2.96%. 

The revised basis of dividends will 
bring about decreases in some in- 
stances and increases in others, al- 
though in many cases the amounts 
will not differ materially from those 
paid in 1948. 

While continuing unfavorable ex- 
perience under certain older types 
of disability clauses must be re- 
flected in the dividends under these 
policies, more favorable experience 
under certain other older clauses 
has resulted in elimination of the 
dividend deduction for policies con- 
taining those clauses. Under the 
present type of disability clauses, 
the experience has been good and 
this has led to the introduction of 
additional dividends under policies 
containing these provisions where 
the policies have been in force for 
10 years or more. 


Similarly, favorable double in- 
demnity experience has_ brought 
about the introduction of additional 
dividends on the policies containing 
these benefits where the policies 


have been in force for 10 years o 
more, except those issued prior tp 
July 1, 1936, at the higher age 
where the extra premiums were 
materially less than those now 
charged. 


New York Life 


The New York Life, New York 
City, announces that the amount to 
be reserved for dividends to policy. 
holders in 1949 will be approxi. 
mately $45,900,000, as compared to 
$37,150,000 for 1948. This represents 
an increase of $8,750,000. 

If the 1948 dividend scale had 
been maintained for 1949, the 
amount to be reserved would have 
been $40,200,000. Therefore, the 
total amount to be reserved, under 
the new dividend scale approved by 
the company’s board of directors, is 
about $5,700,000 higher than if the 
current scale had been maintained. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, announces a mortgage 
retirement provision rider for at- 
taching to basic policies when is- 
sued. The benefit is an amount of 
insurance in addition to that pro- 
vided by the basic policy and de- 
creases on each policy anniversary 
during a period of 10, 15, or 20 years, 
as may be elected. The benefit, ac- 
cordingly, diminishes from year to 
year until the expiry date, when 
the provision terminates. The 
amount of insurance provided under 
the rider will normally be more 
than sufficient to pay off the out- 
standing balance of a mortgage 
which runs for the same term as 
the rider. 

The initial additional insurance 
provided by the Mortgage Retire- 
ment Provision must be at least 
$4,000 and, subject to certain maxi- 
mum limits, cannot be greater than 
three times the sum insured under 
the basic policy. The provision will 
not be attached to a basic policy 
of less than $2,000. 

Premiums under the rider are 
completed before the expiration of 
the mortgage retirement protection 
period, as indicated in the follow- 
ing table: 


Number 
of 
Premiums 
Term of Rider Payable 
10-Year Plan .............- 8 
eg 12 
0 16 


After premiums for the Mortgage 
Retirement Provision have _ been 
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ompleted, the premium payments 
beduce to those payable under the 
basic policy. 

The rider contains a provision 
permitting conversion to a policy on 
the life, endowment, or retirement 
income plan for an amount not in 
excess of 75% of the amount of ad- 
ditional insurance in effect under 
the rider at the time of conversion. 
The new policy will be issued as 
of the date on which conversion 
takes place and the premium will 
be that currently charged at the 
then attained age of the insured. 
Conversion may be made not later 
than the end of the seventh policy 
year on the 10-Year Plan; the end 
of the tenth policy year on the 15- 
Year Plan; the end of the twelfth 
policy year on the 20-Year Plan. 

In the event the insured dies dur- 
ing the period of coverage of the 
rider, the benefit under the rider is 
added to the amount payable under 
the basic policy and becomes pay- 
able to the beneficiaries as a part of 
the proceeds of the policy. 

Addition of the rider will be con- 
sidered in the case of some sub- 
standard risks. 


boston Mutual 


The Boston Mutual Life announces 
the continuance of its present divi- 
dend scale through 1949. $404,000 
has been set aside to provide for 
the dividends to be paid policy- 
holders in the coming year. 


Guardian Life 

The Guardian Life, New York 
City, on the basis of the results of 
the company’s operations for the 
frst nine months of this year, has 
approved the continuation for 1949 
of the 1948 scale of dividends on 
policies issued with premium rates 
in effect prior to Jan. 1, 1948. 

The board of directors also ap- 
proved dividends for 1939 on the 
C. S. O. regular policies somewhat 
higher than those shown in the 
illustrative scale for issue ages 40 
and over. 

The rate of interest allowed in 
1949 on dividends left to accumu- 
late at interest will be the rate 
guaranteed by the policy provisions, 
but not less than 3%. 

The company has made no change 
in the interest allowed on policy 
proceeds left under an optional set- 
llement. The rate allowed is that 
guaranteed by the policy provision, 
except that on policy proceeds left 
under an optional settlement, with- 
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AUMUUIUUULUG LUTTE 


out right of withdrawal under an 
option which guarantees 2%, in- 
terest shall be paid or credited for 
the calendar year 1949 as follows: 
Policies issued from March 
1, 1939 to March 1, 1945 3% 
Policies issued on and after 


Maree 1, 20GB... cccccvsss 242% 
On the P.T. series of poli- 
GE ctwnntciadecnkneston 24% 


The amount estimated for dis- 
tribution as dividends to policy- 
holders in 1949 is $3,025,000, an in- 
crease of 10% over the amount set 
aside for distribution in 1948. 


Mutual Benefit 


The same dividend scales used in 
1948 by the Mutual Benefit Life, 
Newark, will be continued during 
1949, for policies issued on the cur- 
rent form (CSO%%) and earlier 
forms (American Experience). The 
rate of interest applicable to funds 
left under settlement options will 
continue at 3.00% and the rates on 
dividend accumulations also will be 
maintained at 3.00% for policies on 
the American Experience table and 
2.85% on CSO contracts. 


Provident Mutual 


The Provident Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, announces that the present 
dividend scale for all policies will 
be continued throughout 1949. 


Connecticut Mutual 


The Connecticut Mutual, Hart- 
ford, announces that it plans to 
continue its present dividend scale 
through 1949. Except for some ad- 
justments on certain juvenile and 
term insurance plans, the computa- 
tion for dividends to be credited 
in 1949 are on the same basis as. 
that in effect this year. 

The interest rates continued 
through the year will be 34% on 
optional settlement contracts and 
3% on dividend accumulations. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has 
introduced a new modified Whole 
Life policy which is based on a 
Whole Life Participating policy 
form. The new contract provides 
for annual premiums the first three 
years, comparable to a Term to Age 
65 rate. 

The premiums after the third year 
are slightly higher than ordinary 
life at the original age of issue. 
There is an option at the end of the 
third year to convert to a partici- 
pating Term to Age 65 policy for 
the same amount and at the orig- 
inal premium rate. 
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“My husband was one grand man. That's what he left in insurance— 


one grand." 


QUINOA 








TA. FITZPATRICK (SYRACUSE)+ hyphen Smith 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 





Union Mutual 


The Union Mutual Life, PortiayJ 
Me., has been directed by Mag. 
chusetts Insurance Commission 
Frank F. J. Harrington to restore ¢ 
242% of the original indemnit; 
under those policies of the Magy, 
chusetts Accident Company who 
benefits had been reduced. 

The directive of the Massachusetj 
commissioner requires that $1740 
of the surplus developed under ¢} 
management of the Union Mutu; 
Life up to December 31, 1946, ani 
shown in the annual statement , 
the Non-Can Fund on that date, 
used for restoration and paymen 
and reserves for payment of addi. 
tional indemnities under the Nop. 
Can policies. 

Of the total, $67,208 will be use; 

nr currently to make the restoration 
and interest payments. The sum of 
$47,367 will be used to increase th: 
active life reserves as of Decembe 
31, 1946, while $59,499 is stipulated 
for use in increasing the claim re. 
serves as of December 31, 1946 
Each will cover increased benefits 

The Union Mutual assumed man- 
agement of the Non-Can Fund of 
the Massachusetts Accident Con- 
pany in February, 1940. 














Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


500—Sth Ave. 100 Boylston Street 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 
4ccountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Ill. 
Telephone State 1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 
Campbell, Jr., consulting actuaries and accountants. 





GEORGE B. BUCK | 


ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORE 
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a Misrepresentation in Application 

of addif We see the life insurance business from the position 
he Non} of a law reporter, and it may be that we get a one-sided 
view of some things, yet we cannot help but get the 
impression—from reading the cases on misrepresenta- 
tions in applications—that many insureds do not answer 
applications carefully. If they could foresee how seri- 
ously the courts will treat their answers, they would 
be much more careful and accurate. 

ipulatesg Although most of these cases are concerned with 
aim re-§ medical history or treatment, they are not confined to 
1, 194g§ that. The recent case of New England Mutual Life 
». Gillette (U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
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benefits 
d man-§ ‘uit, November 26, 1948) deals with an intention to 
‘und of travel. The questions and answers in the application 
; Conm- 

| 
vage | 
reet | were as follows: “10. Occupation (be explicit)? Archi- 
i | tect. 11. Any change contemplated? No. 25. In what 


countries outside the United States do you intend to 
travel or reside? None.” 

Prior to making the application, the insured, who 
had been an architect in Chicago, applied to the “Office 
of Civilian Defense” for an appointment for at least 
six months at $5,600 per year. This was in 1942. He 
was accepted subject to an examination as to his char- 
ater and physical fitness, and was notified of such 
RK acceptance prior to the insurance application. His im- 
mediate duties included going to London, where he 
—__— | Was to stay about three months to familiarize himself 
with British Civilian defense, after which he was to 
S come to Washington and send his information to the 
‘Tegional offices” in this country. He was killed in an 
airplane crash in Lisbon. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held that these answers 
were “misrepresentations” under the law of Massa- 
a thusetts where the contract was made. It also held 





that the matter misrepresented was one that “increased 
the risk of loss” within the meaning of Massachusetts 
lw, notwithstanding the fact that the policy contained 
a“war and aviation” exception. In that connection, the 
Court said: 

_ “Were it not for the ‘War and Aviation’ exception 
in the policy (which appears as part of the request to 
tharge later considered), it would have been as obvi- 
K wus that the ‘matter misrepresented’ increased the risk, 














as that the answers were misrepresentations. The ‘mat- 
ter’ was, in the one case, the proposed trip to England, 
and, in the other, the new job which was to take him 
there, and it was not debatable that a visit to that 
country in March, 1943, involved greater risks than 
continued presence here. It was, nevertheless, true that 
the plaintiff had protected itself against a part of these 
risks by excepting death from injuries or diseases 
which were a ‘result’ or an ‘incident’ of war. Had all 
the added risks of being in England been covered by 
this phrase, the ‘matter misrepresented’ would not have 
increased the risks at all. Just what forms of death 
the words ‘as a result of,’ or ‘any incident’ of war 
would have excepted, it is not entirely easy to say, 
although we are to remember that the clause, having 
been drafted by the plaintiff, would be narrowly con- 
strued. At any rate, it would scarcely have included 
all deaths which would not have happened had there 
been no war; the cause would presumably have to be 
more direct than that. Suppose, for example, that the 
insured had been killed in a railway wreck, and it 
could have been shown that this was due to old rolling 
stock which had not been kept in repair because of the 
war, or to an inexperienced engineer. The ‘injury’ 
would have ‘resulted’ from the war, if by that was 
meant that the war was one of the conditions sine qua 
non to its happening; yet it is not likely that any 
court would so enlarge the exception. Or again, sup- 
pose that the insured had contracted pneumonia or 
had got ptomaine poisoning because it was difficult in 
war time to get properly heated quarters or unspoiled 
food; it is hard to believe that the insurer could have 
escaped. 

In any event, there is no ground for saying that the 
insured’s presence in England could not have increased 
risks which were not the result of war or were not an 
incident of war, there was certainly a question for the 
jury.” 


Attempted Suicide 


The insured, despondent over marital troubles, de- 
cided to commit suicide. About five P.M., on the would- 
be fatal day, she closed the windows and doors of her 
five-room bungalow and turned on all the gas burners 
of her stove. After writing a suicide note, she lay down 
and went to sleep. About midnight she woke up, went 
to the kitchen and turned off the gas. She lit the pilot 
light and when she held the match up in the air to. 
blow it out, the gas in the air exploded and burned her 
face and hair. She sought to recover from the company 
on an accident policy. The company refused payment on 
the grounds that the injuries were not the result of 
an accident. The jury returned a verdict for the insured 
and the company appealed. The Supreme Court of 
Iowa affirmed the verdict for the insured and this was 
its conclusion: 

“While it is true that the gases in the house were 
there as the result of a contemplated suicide, upon 
the part of the appellant; yet, if her testimony is to be 
believed, and this is for the jury to determine, the 








event happened without the concurrence of her will and 
was an effect which she did not intend to produce. As 
stated by Judge Weaver in the Lickleider case, “It makes 
no difference whether the injured man... voluntarily 
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sets in motion the first of a series of events which, 
connected line of causation results in his injury , 
death. If... the resulting injury and violence to }j 
‘unexpectedly took place,’ or was ‘an unexpected reg T H 
from a known cause’ or was produced ‘without desig 
or intention’; it falls directly within the letter a 
spirit of the definition which has been placed yp 
the words by the most competent lexicographers, 
well as by our most eminent jurists who have give 
attention thereto. 

“Clearly, under the record, there was a jury questi 
presented.” (Comfort v. Continental Casualty (Cp 
November 16, 1948) 


Reliance Upon Agent’s Statement 


On June 20, an agent stopped at the insured’s hom 
to collect a premium on a life insurance policy. Th 
grace period expired on June 22nd. When he was tg 
the insured was ill, he said he would hold the polig 
open until July 10th. The insured died July 3rd. The cop 
pany refused payment on the policy. The jury rendere 
a verdict for the beneficiary. The Wisconsin Suprem 
Court affirmed the verdict holding that the benefici 





was deterred from making the premium payment } 
the agent’s statement, and that her failure to pay the 
premium could not be relied upon by the company to 
work a forfeiture of the policy. On the matter of the 
agent’s authority, the court had this to say: 

“Tt is contended by appellant that the agent having 
no authority to issue policies could not grant an exten- 
sion of time for the payment of a premium. This con- 
tention misses the point and the case is governed ad- 
versely to appellant by Baumann v. Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co., 144 Wis. 206, 128 N.W. 864. The point is that 
the amount of the premium was offered to a collecting 
agent of the company who declined to take the money 
and under those circumstances it must be held that 
plaintiff was ‘deterred from making such payment by 
conduct or statements on the part of such agent which 
induced in her an honest belief that a failure to then 





make the payment or render would not then be relied 
upon by the company to work a failure or forfeiture 
of the policy’.” (Harms v. John Hancock Mutual Life, 
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